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EW D IO READ PT. SOt 
"*|Porter_& (oates’ Educational Series. 
MAURY’S REVISED 


Physical Geography. '™ testes: 
p Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Raub’s Practical Enelish Crammar, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 
Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Eighteen pages of new colored Charts unequaled for 
beauty, interest, and value. 

Many new and instructive illustrations. 

Text thoroughly revised, and in harmony with the 
present status of physical science. 

No change in arrangement of pages and topics. Past 
and new editions readily used in same class. 

If you want the text-book in Physical Geography that 
is most trustworthy in details, most attractive in text, 
charts, illustrations, general mechanical features, and con- 
venience of form (size, 111%4x8 in.) get Maury’s. 

Price, $1.20. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference vo 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 

Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. ‘ 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NEw ENGLAND AGENCY: 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 


oR 
F. M. AMBROSE. Manager N. E. Dept. 
184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 


Supplement to the Essentials of Geography. 


Geographical News she Year for 1891-92. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. OF SCHOOLS, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
This pamphlet is contained in the 1891 and ’g2 edition of Fisher’s “ Essentials 
of Geography,” it being the new matter that has been added to this year’s edition. 
It contains all the important geographical news of the year ending August. ’gr. 


Geographical News of the Year for 1891 and 1892. 


Paper ; price, 20 cents. Both Editions to one address, 30 cents. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


READY. 
A Commercial Geography, 


For Academies, High Schools, and Business Colleges. 
By JOHN N. TILDEN, M.A, M D., 
Of the Peekskill Military Academy Academy, Peekskill, New York. 


Commercial Geography, as a separate study, has found a place in commercial training in 
Europe, and valuable text books on this top'c have been published. Obviously foreign text-b ks 
would not treat of commerce from a standpoint of the greatest use to American boys, and this book 


is the first one offered in this country upon this topic. . 
Among the questions treated are the routes and growth of commerce ; the production centres 


and markets of the wor'd ; waterways and railways; the staple articles of commerce, their value 
and importance relatively ; and some idea of the magnitude of the world’s poductions. 
Correspondence solicited. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


 ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. < 


the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 
qualities of perfect pens, fineness of point, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
extensively adopted in the public and private schools throughout the United States. 


ron THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


AND AT NIODERATE PRICES. orks. Cam 


THE LEAD PENCIL AGE. 


ney, yous 


At the present time, when events are 
so rapidly transpiring, no man, woman, or 
youth can feel himself equipped for the 
day without a lead pencil. A lead pencil 
is as indispensable to a man as a jack- 
knife, and as necessary to a woman as a 
hair pin. 

There are many people who give no 
particular attention to the pencil they are 
using; the lead may crumble, break, or 
be full of grit; they may cut their fingers 
in trying to cut the cross-grained wood, 
and they may be obliged to wet the lead 
with their tongues at every other word 


they write. Those, however, who profit 
by past experiences are as careful in 
selecting a lead pencil as they are in 
fitting themselves with a hat or a pair 
of shoes. 

They have in mind whether they want 
the pencil for sketching, drafting, for 
checking a ledger or writing on extra 
smooth paper, or for general use. Such 
people get the best results in every direc- 
tion, and save themselves a world of 
annoyance. 

We are the advocates of good lead 
pencils, and we believe it is conceded by 


all that, in the long run, the best is the 
cheapest. 

For this reason we most strongly rec- 
ommend Dixon’s “American Graphite” 
pencils. They are made in 10 degrees 
of hardness, and it is a positive pleasure 
to use them. 

If your stationer does not keep them, 
or if you are not familiar with them, 
mention the JouRNAL oF EpucaTrion and 
send 16 cents in stamps to the JOSEPH 
DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the 


money. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
sg MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 464 
Catalogue on application. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly rcplenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


4 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


CIFFORD’S 
AIR-TICHT 
INKWELL. 
The only air-tight Ink-well 


made, Can be easily at- 
tec ied to any echool desk, 


Sample, postpaid, 20 cts. 


TARR’S 
NOISELESS 
POINTER. 
Rubber Tip and Suspending Ring. Sample, 25 cts. 


SCHCOL PEN AND PENCIL CASE. 
Can be attached to any school desk. Sample, 25 cts. 


Dustless Crayons, Erasers, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Slate and Composition Blackboards, Stand- 
ard School Shades, Ete., Ete. 

Descriptive circulars and prices upon application. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Gen’l School Furnishers 
24 State St., Albany, N.Y, 
61 E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
ANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Globes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. & 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK, 
A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO @4N FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington 8t., Boston. 


MAGIC 
LANTERNS 


and VIEWS for 


XHIBITIONS. 


Our 3-Wick LAMP, 
Great light. No smoke, A Lime 
Light thatis quiet. Both lights 
more brilliant than any 
others. Send for catalogue, 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 
-Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BARTON, 
Boston Socrety NATURAL 


[mM] BOSTON, MASS. 
CHOOL FURNITURE, 
BLACKBOARDS, 


SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERCARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United states. 
3. HAMMETT, 
852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


4 AGENTS send for How I Madea 
sf House and Lot in One 
year, Our copyrighted methods free to all 

| desiring a Home, or business change $? 
$100 Monthly, Teachers and I adies find 
Beet Dig pay for spare hours. Treasury Pur- 
Mee CHASING AGENCY, 27 4th Ave., New York. 


-“* My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.” —James Russell Lowell. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


s Prepared according to Prof. Perey’s formula, from the vital prine!ples of 9 3 
Brain and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, b 
cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal and Vegetable Life,—pot manu- 
factured from minerals in the laboratory. The formula is printed on the lgbel. 


For nearly thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


Relieving all forms of Nervous Disease. Brain Weariness, Impaired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats, 


Preventive of Consumption. It restores, and sustains in 

‘land Physical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 

Descriptive pamphlet, with indorsements of the world’s best 0 

Brain workers, sent free. Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail ($1.00) e e 

from &6 West. 25th St. Avoid imitations and substitutes, 
None genuine without this signature printed on the label: 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTICONS, 
STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTICONS. 


Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: 


THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATIONAE, Botany. Geology, Zoology, Auatomy 
LANTERN SLIDES: and Physiolegy, Hisiology. 


In fact, everything that can be photographed can be shown on the screen. 
MICRO-PHOTCGRAPHY &@ specialty. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPAICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S 3:03, 401, 604 351, 
STEEL PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


The LEADING all-around Camera 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans- 
parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. Prices $15 to $50. 


WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. 
THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., also makers of the KAMARET, 
and other Photographic Apparatus. Branches: 208 State St., Chicago, 918 th St., P 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Trade Agents, New York. . SOEs Sa 


Also sold by all Dealers in Photo Goods. Send for the Hawk-Eye Booklet. 


GREAT MAGAZINE OFFERS. 


Open to both New Subscribers and Renewals. 


$2.50 | Journal of Education, 


AND 
- - 2.00 Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
— Magazine, - - - - - 2,00 
$4.50 


The Reviw of Reviews gives in condensed 


$4.50 
f rm the pregress of the world in politics, social Monthly Magazine. The 
r:forms, the arts and sciences, giving to its 


A pe of its kind in the world. Popular 
izing the subjects of geographical matter, 
readers information conceming _the leading givinga comptete record ot the world’s 
events of the day, and following with intelligent and development every month. It is just the 
interest the movement of contemporary his- _ thing that every Teacher needs to keep in touch 
tory. _ with the advancing and changeful times. 


Journal of Education, $2.50 STANDARD. MAGAZINES, 


Quarterly Registry of Cur- 
rent History, - - - - 1,09 Journal of Education 


Journal of Education, 


AND 


Review of Reviews, 


$2.50 


BOTH FOR $3.85. 


ROTH FOR $3.25. 


AND 
BOTH FOR $2 75. $3.50 Harper’s Magazine, both for $5.25 
The Quarterly Register of Current History fills Century, - = = «= aS 5.75 


a place occupied by no other publication. It 


's strictly unbiased by any political, social, or re- | Scribner’s, 4.65 

ligious partisan feeling. It covers all countries , 

and every department of news. It contains bio. | Atl és 

graphical sketches and portraits of leapertent | ane Monthly, 5.45 

personages. It is “ Current History.” | Popular Science Monthly 6.25 
! . 


Cash must accompany all orders. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHIN CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SORE THROAT 


Bronchitis, colds, coughs, asthma, 
and even consumption, in the early 
stages, yield to Ayer’s Cherry 


Pectoral. Singers, actors, auction- 
eers, public speakers, clergymen, 
teachers, lecturers, and all who are 
liable to disorder of the vocal organs, 
find a sure remedy inthis wonderful 
and well-known preparation, As 
an emergency medicine, in cases of 
croup, whooping cough, ete., it 
should be in every household. 


“Two years ago I suffered severely from 
an attack of sore throat 


And Bronchitis 


It seemed as if I could not survive, all the 
usual remedies proving of no avail. At last 
I thought of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
after taking two bottles of this medicine I 
was restored to health.” — Chas. Gambini, 
Smith’s Ranch, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


‘There is nothing better for coughs than 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I use no other pre- 
paration.’’—Annie 8. Butler, Providence, R.I. 

W. H. Graff & Co., Druggists, Carson, 
lowa, certify that all throat and lung trou- 
bles are speedily 


Cured By Using 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It leads all others. 

“In January, 1889, I was taken down with 
measles and scarlet fever, and exposing my- 
self too soon, caught a severe cold which 
settled on my lungs. I was forced to take 
to my bed and was so ill that the doctors 
despaired of my recovery, supposing me 
to be in quick consumption. Change of 
climate was recommended, but I began to 
use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and soon found 
relief. After using several bottles, I was 
cured, so that I am now as well and rugged 
as ever.’— John Dillander, Cranesman of 
Steam Shovel, G. S. & S. F. R. R. Co., 
Justin, Texas. 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 


H ives to primary 
The Kindergarten Magazive 
cal helps: ** Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal; ‘Color and Form,”’ 
Josephine C. Locke; ‘ Science Lessons,”’ Edw. 
(>. Howe ; and other articles hy the best writers, 
daptying kindergarten metl ods to primary work. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 3octs. KINDER- 
GARTEN Pup. Co,, 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


inci Both Ancient and Modern 
Curiosities Bought, Sold, or Exchanged. 


Tadian Implements of War from any country, 
Scalps, kulls. Stono. Bone or Wood I4ols or C irvings, 
Stone Arrow esp ints. Axes Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery, 
[Indian dress or body ornaments, bows and arrows, 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells. precious stores, 
works of art, and curiositics of every kind. Mineral 
specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Caledonia. 
Australia, and the Usited States. Correspondence 


solicited. 
NATHAN JOSEPH & CO., 
641 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


B } Foot Power 
Machinery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 


Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustri«/ 
Manual 
chools. Specia 
prices to Educational pools, 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO.. 
949 RUBY STREET. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


SA IED PEOPLE find the Building and 
Loan Association 
way 0 ving and Investing Money is the best for 
thom of any known method. It is safe and profitable, 
and money can be withdrawn any time at short notice. 
Pays nearly taree times as well as an ordinary savings 
bank. Three million dollars annually are thus in- 
vested in Pamphlet on the subject 
4. F. NEWHALL, 533 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WREATH or GEMS. 


The greatest School Song Book ever published. 
144 pages. Postpaid, 25 cents. 


SONGS AND GLEES. 


60 pages of new and sparkling Music; oply 15 cents. 
Special discount for introduction to Schools, etc., etc. 


J, H. KURZENKNABE & SON, Harrisburg, Pa. 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y- 
COLLEGE 
ACADEMY 


BELLS. 


CHOOL 400, 
SUPPLIES) * NEW 


RK, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Forma, ete. FULLY 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
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“A UREA VIS.” 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


Some willing blossom, all the summer through, 
The sunshine in its chalice gathers up, 
And gives to us the lucent drops of dew 
Each morning in a glistening golden cup. 
They shine along the roadside and illame 
The barest pasture knoll with eunlike bloom. 


The dandelion flecks the door-yard grass, 
The yellow violet hides beside the way, 
The buttereups go, nodding as they pass, 
To cheer the farmer where his cattle stray. 
The golden rod, dear, starry, gracious weed, 
Filters the light and holds its golden seed. 


The summer sun wheels swiftly down the sky, 
Too soon the lovely, genial days are gone ; 
But from each hour of sunlight passing by, 
These open-hearted bloseoms gold have won. 
Ah! what if from the joys God’e goodness showers, 
We kept tbe essential gladness, like the flowers! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Laurence STeERNE: Science may be learned by rote, 
wisdom not. 


Cuarues M. Carter, Highlands, Col.: No drawing 
can be produced without preliminary, definite thought. 


Supr. Bette Sampson Spurr, Barnes County, No. 
Dak.: Non-attendance is a problem requiring an early 
solution. 

Supt. W. P. Core, Hamilton, O.: “Method” is a 
prevailing disease which is destroying intellectually a 
great many pupils. 

Prin. G. B. Fries, Lewiston, Me. : Independent, de- 
termined, continuous activity, is required by the psycho- 
logical laws of growth. 

Surr. Wm. Connett, Fall River, Mass.: A library 
is an almost indispensable supplement to the instruction 
given in the classroom. 

Dr. Josepa T. Duryea: There is room for difference 
of opinion as to conduct, but there is no room for differ- 
ence of opinion as to motive. 

James MacAuister, Philadelphia: In our American 
schools, we sacrifice both the disciplinary and the practi- 
cal training to an impossible ideal. 

Dr. Epwarp Hitcacock, Amherst College: If you 
haven’t a piano in your school to aid you in the physical 
exercises, get a drum or a pair of clappers. 

Suprr. Wa. H. Brat, Madison, Wis. : Negative char- 
acters, no matter how much professional training they may 
have had, can never make efficient teachers. 


Surr. W. S. Eversote, Wooster, O.: The larger part 
of the teachers in our graded schools must gain all their 
professional equipment from the superintendent. 


Supr. Cuartes M. Carrer, North Denver, Col.: 
Drawing, as a study, trains the student to think method- 
ically, not of abstract subjects, but of definite form, de- 
manding singleness of interpretation. 


Presipent Harrison: One of the most influential 
characters in the history of the United States is the New 
England school teacher. If we could follow the track of 
these intelligent men and women who have gone out from 


the New England states into the West and South: if we 
could trace those strong yet slender and hard-to-be-dis- 
covered threads of influence which they have started in 
the communities to which they went; if we could know 
how they have impressed on the minds of the pupils 
brought under theie care the great lessons of self. 
government and love for free institutions and social order, 
we should have a higher thought than we have yet had of 
the power and dignity of these pioneers of education. 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 


BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


After the summer vacation one’s city garden is found 
to have relapsed into primitive wildness. Some one has 
said that if New York City should be destroyed, in a 
single year’s time its ruins would be covered with a forest 
of ailanthus. It is indeed surprising how soon nature re- 
asserts her dominion. We think we have conquered a 
field, when lo! in a moment of inattention the pig-weeds 
make a foray, and when we next go forth, stand in saucy 
preéminence. 

Our back yard has for three months been unvisited by 
man, if we except the policeman who now and then rat- 
tled the kitchen blinds to prove that no one was in the 
front parlor. The plants have had the quadrangle all tu 
themselves. There is, in consequence, every evidence of 
internecine strife,— 

‘* The marigold amidst the nettles blew, 
The gourd embraced the rose- bush in its ramble, 


The thistle and the stock together grew, 
The hollyhock and bramble. 


‘* The bear-vine with the lilac interlac’d, 
The sturdy burdock choked its slender neighbor, 
The spicy pink. All tokens were effac’d 
Of human care and lJabor.’’ 


Asters have towered over golden-rods, only to be throt- 
tled in turn by the constricting bind weed. They die, 
like Laocotn, strangled in serpentine folds. The prehen- 
sile balsam-apple (Echinocystis) has laid hold of every- 
thing within reach. Long trails of it hang on the clothes- 
lines ; festoons droop from the fences ; and high aloft, on 
a peach-tree, are swinging ropes and cables. It is easy 
to see how, in a tropical forest, the lianes play so promi- 
nent a part. In another corner of the yard the star- 
cucumber (Sicyos),—cousin of the balsam-apple, and even 
more of a gypsy,-—has scaled the ash-bin. It has gener- 
ous, heart-shaped, lobed leaves, and a prickly, uncanny 
fruit. It is a weed and a vagrant, which culture cannot 
ceach. 

The pod of balsam-apple is a thing of beanty, symmet- 
tical in form, pure in color, and, when ripe, opening by 
the uncurling valves. The pendant capsule then allows 
the smooth, squash-like seeds to slide out, wet with mucil- 
age. The empty vessel is then skeletonized by the 
weather into a fairy basket. Both of these plants are ex- 
tremely interesting to the student. As tendril-climbers 
they have few superiors. Their wonderful performances 
have been chronicled by no less an observer than Charles 
Darwin. He evinced a perennial interest in them. We 
have a tall sunflower, with rays of gold, loving to confute 
the poets,—Tom Moore and the rest,—by turning its 
back on the sun. Such things, no doubt, happen to the 
best regulated poetry. We must save the disk to ripen 
for the snow-birds, who in winter sometimes renew our 
sparrow-depressed hopes. For these naughty, pugnacious 
little cockneys, who has a kind word ¢ 
While our New England asters will not remain where 
we designed to have them, they are glorious anywhere in 
thei: panoply of purple. They are four or five feet in 
height, a home of happy bees. The honey-bees, and 
some little wild fellows for whom we have no name, buzz 
over the flowers in company. We have near by some of 


those tall golden-rods that blossom forth into a cascade of 
fiery rockets ; into jets and spurts of flame. The moth- 


mullein, too, has come to stay ; it has made an Oklahoma 
of our preeerves. It is as handsome, with its white flow- 
ers, farted within with Tyrian purple, as anything pur- 
posely planted. In fact, it is far prettier than yonder 
phlox, whose magenta is soul-distressing. 

Of course we have old-fashioned “ four o’clocke,” partly 
from admiration of them, but more from their happy as- 
sociation. “Marvels of Peru” these plants are often 
called, and “afternoon ladies.” These popular names 
are derived from the habit of blooming in the late por- 
tion of the day, nearer five than four with us. Autamn, 
indeed, plays havoe with the floral dial ; morning-gloriee, 
for instance, bloom in the afternoon and the evening 
primroses next day! One of our “four o’clocks” has 
become perennial in the recent mild winters, and prob- 
ably has a tuber as big as a New Jersey sweet potato. 

The pink Japan lilies, among the first things to show 
above ground in the spring, are just now blooming, lovely 
and fragrant. Had we room suflicient, we would indulge 
in a garden of lilies, the gaudy wild ones, the immacu- 
late Easters, the Auratum, and all the fancy kinds. 
“We are monarch of all we survey,” but the prospect is 
limited. Itis only in March and April that the public 
envies us. Then, indeed, we have a show of hyacinths, 
tulips, crocuses, squills, and janquils, of which we are 
justly proud. We declare dividends only at this time. 

The parallelogram of fence-begirt gravel which we 
style a garden is indeed a study for Gib:on. Our neigh- 
bor, the professor, has a grapevine, but although regarded 
as a good soldier and excellent teacher, he cannot, some- 
how, discipline this subaltern. The green globes hang 
on our side of the fence, and we purpose to claim them. 
To preserve the balance of power harmonium fucultatis, 
our blackberry steals a march into the professor's garden. 
Where do we not find these amenities in nature ? 

The hollyhock, emulating the classic beanstalk of .7--' 
(no doubt a Stanley), aspires vut 
with red or white posies. These are silken pavilions ever 
open to troubadour bees. Grasses grow waist deep, and 
plantains make broad their phylacteries, 

A stringer, visiting our yard, would consider it in 
frightful disorder. We, viewing it from another stand- 
point, pronounce that here, on the contrary, is the reign 
of law. There is conflict to be seen, earnest, desperate, 
Sauve qui pent ' but guiding all, and for the best, is the 
hand of the All.Father. 


NAGGING. 


BY EDWARD PAYSON JACKSON, 
Boston Latin School. 


{From Ciaracter Building: A Master's Tulks with his Pupils, 
one of the two books* which drew the one thonsand dollar prize 
offered by the American Secular Union for the best work on non- 
sectarian morale. Pablished by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.| 

Dr. Dix—I promised to speak of nagging. The 
glances of resentment and strong disapproval which were 
directed to the boy who publicly reported his grievance 
did not escape my notice. “The boys are all the time 
nagging me,” he says. Perhaps you think, boys, he was 
not honorable in reporting you. The young man acted 
the part of a talebearer; hence your glances of scornful 
disapproval. I think I understand your feelings. I was 
a boy myeelf once; Why don’t I feel in the same way, 
now that I am a man? Is it because I have grown less 
generous and honorable? I should be sorry to believe so. 
Is it because my judgment is less clear? I can hardly 
believe that, since judgment is strengthened by years and 
experience. No; boys develop unsymmetrically in their 
judgment and sentiments, just as they do in their bodies. 
Never mind ; healthy maturity will bring symmetry, or at 
least an approach to it. There are similar disproportions 
in growing minds and hearts, which full healthy maturity 
will go far to correct. Especially is the immature sense 


* The other book is The Laws of Daily Conduct, by Nicholas P, 
Gilman. 
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“AOREA VIS.” 


BY OLIVE KE. DANA. 


Some willing blossom, all the summer through, 
The sunshine ip its chalice gathers up, 
And gives to us the lucent drops of dew 
Each morning in a glistening golden cup. 
They shine along the roadside and illame 
The barest pasture knoll with eunlike bloom. 


The dandelion flecks the door-yard grass, 
The yellow violet hides beside the way, 
The buttereups go, nodding as they pass, 
To cheer the farmer where his cattle stray. 
The golden rod, dear, starry, gracious weed, 
Filters the light and holds its golden seed. 


The summer sun wheels swiftly down the sky, 
Too soon the lovely, genial days are gone ; 
But from each hour of sunlight passing by, 
These open-hearted bloseoms gold have won. 
Ah! what if from the joys God’e goodness showers, 
We kept the essential gladness, like the flowers! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Laurence STERNE: Science may be learned by rote, 
wisdom not. 


Cuaries M. Carter, Highlands, Col.: No drawing 
can be produced without preliminary, definite thought. 


Supt. Bette Sampson Spurr, Barnes County, No. 
Dak.: Non-attendance is a problem requiring an early 
solution. 


Supr. W. P. Core, Hamilton, O.: “Method” is a 
prevailing disease which is destroying intellectually a 
great many pupils. 


Prin. G. B. Fries, Lewiston, Me.: Independent, de- 
termined, continuous activity, is required by the psycho- 
logical laws of growth. 


Supr. Wm. Connett, Fall River, Mass.: A library 
is an almost indispensable supplement to the instruction 
given in the classroom. 

Dr. Joserpa T. Duryea: There is room for difference 
of opinion as to conduct, but there is no room for differ- 
ence of opinion as to motive. 


James MacA.ister, Philadelphia: In our American 
schools, we sacrifice both the disciplinary and the practi- 
cal training to an impossible ideal. 


Dr. Epwarp Hitcacock, Amherst College: If you 
haven’t a piano in your school to aid you in the physical 
exercises, get a drum or a pair of clappers. 


Supr. Wm. H. Brat, Madison, Wis. : Negative char- 
acters, no matter how much professional training they may 
have had, can never make efficient teachers. 


Suprr. W. S. Eversore, Wooster, O.: The larger part 
of the teachers in our graded schools must gain all their 
professional equipment from the superintendent. 


Supr. Cuartes M. Carter, North Denver, Col.: 
Drawing, as a study, trains the student to think method- 
ically, not of abstract subjects, but of definite form, de- 
manding singleness of interpretation. 


Presipent Harrison: One of the most influential 
characters in the history of the United States is the New 
England school teacher. If we could follow the track of 
these intelligent men and women who have gone out from 


the New England states into the West and South; if we 
could trace those strong yet slender and hard-to-be-dis- 
covered threads of influence which they have started in 
the communities to which they went; if we could know 
how they have impressed on the minds of the pupils 
brought under theie care the great lessons of self. 
government and love for free institutions and social order, 
we should have a higher thought than we have yet had of 
the power and dignity of these pioneers of education. 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 


BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


After the summer vacation one’s city garden is found 
to have relapsed into primitive wildness. Some one has 
said that if New York City should be destroyed, in a 
single year’s time its ruins would be covered with a forest 
of ailanthus. It is indeed surprising how soon nature re- 
asserts her dominion. We think we heve conquered a 
field, when lo! in a moment of inattention the pig-weeds 
make a foray, and when we next go forth, stand in saucy 
preéminence. 

Our back yard has for three months been unvisited by 
man, if we except the policeman who now and then rat- 
tled the kitchen blinds to prove that no one was in the 
front parlor. The plants have had the quadrangle all tu 
themselves. There is, in consequence, every evidence of 
internecine strife,— 

‘* The marigold amidat the nettles blew, 
The gourd embraced the rose- bush in its ramble, 


The thistle and the stock together grew, 
The hollyhock and bramble. 


‘* The bear-vine with the lilac interlac’d, 
The sturdy burdock choked its slender neighbor, 
The spicy pink. All tokens were effac’d 
Of human care and labor.’’ 


Asters have towered over golden-rods, only to be throt- 
‘led in turn by the constricting bind weed. They die, 
like Laocoin, strangled in serpentine folds. The prehen- 
sile balsam-apple (Echinocystis) has laid hold of every- 
thing within reach. Long trails of it hang on the clothes- 
lines ; festoons droop from the fences ; and high aloft, on 
a peach-tree, are swinging ropes and cables. It is easy 
to see how, in a tropical forest, the lianes play so promi- 
nent a part. In another corner of the yard the star- 
cucumber (Sicyos),—cousin of the balsam-apple, and even 
more of a gypsy,-—has scaled the ash-bin. It has gener- 
ous, heart-shaped, lobed leaves, and a prickly, uncanny 
fruit. It is a weed and a vagrant, which culture cannot 
ceach. 

The pod of balsam-apple is a thing of beanty, symmet- 
tical in form, pure in color, and, when ripe, opening by 
the uncurling valves. The pendant capsule then allows 
the smooth, squash-like seeds to slide out, wet with mucil- 
age. The empty vessel is then skeletonized by the 
weather into a fairy basket. Both of these plants are ex- 
tremely interesting to the student. As tendril-climbers 
they have few superiors. Their wonderful performances 
have been chronicled by no less an observer than Charles 
Darwin. He evinced a perennial interest in them. We 
have a tall sunflower, with rays of gold, loving to confote 
the poets,—Tom Moore and the rest,—by turning its 
back on the sun. Such things, no doubt, happen to the 
best regulated poetry. We must save the disk to ripen 
for the snow-birds, who in winter sometimes renew our 
sparrow-depressed hopes. For these naughty, pugnacious 
little cockneys, who has a kind word ¢ 
While our New England asters will not remain where 
we designed to have them, they are glorious anywhere in 
theiv panoply of purple. They are four or five feet in 
height, a home of happy bees. The honey-bees, and 
some little wild fellows for whom we have no name, buzz 
over the flowers in company. We have near by some of 
those tall golden-rods that blossom forth into a cascade of 


mullein, too, has come to stay ; it has made an Oklahoma 
of our preeerves. It is as handsome, with its white flow- 
ers, furred within with Tyrian purple, as anything pur- 
posely planted. In fact, it is far prettier than yonder 
phlox, whose magenta is soul-distressing. 
OF course we have old-fashioned “ fouro’clocks,” partly 
from admiration of them, but more from their happy as- 
sociation. ‘Marvels of Peru” these plants are often 
called, and “afternoon ladies.” These popular names 
are derived from the habit of blooming in the late por- 
tion of the day, nearer five than four with us. Autumn, 
indeed, plays havoc with the floral dial ; morning-glories, 
for instance, bloom in the afternoon and the evening 
primroses next day! One of our “ four o’clocks” has 
become perennial in the recent mild winters, and prob- 
ably has a tuber as big as a New Jersey sweet potato. 
The pink Japan lilies, among the first things to show 
above ground in the spring, are just now blooming, lovely 
and fragrant. Had we room sufficient, we would indulge 
in a garden of lilies, the gaudy wild ones, the immacu- 
late Easters, the Auratum, and all the fancy kinds. 
“We are monarch of all we survey,” but the prospect is 
limited. Itis only in March and April that the public 
envies us. Then, indeed, we have a show of hyacinths, 
tulips, crocuses, squills, and janquils, of which we are 
justly proud. We declare dividends only at this time. 
The parallelogram of fence-begirt gravel which we 
style a garden is indeed a study for Gib:on. Our neigh- 
bor, the professor, has a grapevine, but although regarded 
as a good soldier and excellent teacher, he cannot, some- 
how, discipline this subaltern. The green globes hang 
on our side of the fence, and we purpose to claim them. 
To preserve the balance of power harmonium fucultatis, 


our blackberry steals a march into the professor's garden. 
Where do we not find these amenities in nature ? 

The hollyhock, emulating the classic beanstalk of Jack 
(no doubt a Stanley), aspires heavenward, decked out 
with red or white posies. These are si/ken pavilions ever 
open to troubadour bees. Grasses grow waist deep, and 
plantains make broad their phylacteries, 

A stringer, visiting our yard, would consider it in 
frightful disorder. We, viewing it from another stand- 
point, pronounce that here, on the contrary, is the reign 
of law. There is conflict to be seen, earnest, desperate, 
Sauve qui pent’ but guiding all, and for the best, is the 
hand of the All-Father. 


NAGGING. 


BY EDWARD PAYSON JACKSON, 
Boston Latin School. 


[From Ciaracter Building: A Master's Tulks with his Pupils, 
one of the two books* which drew the one thousand dollar prize 
offered by the American Secular Union for the best work on non- 
sectarian morale. Pablished by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. | 

Dr. Dix —I promised to speak of nagging. The 
glances of resentment and strong disapproval which were 
directed to the boy who publicly reported his grievance 
did not escape my notice. ‘The boys are all the time 
nagging me,” he says. Perhaps you think, boys, he was 
not honorable in reporting you. The young man acted 
the part of a talebearer; hence your glances of scornful 
disapproval. I think I understand your feelings. I was 
a boy myeelf once; Why don’t I feel in the same way, 
now that I am a man? Is it because I have grown less 
generous and honorable? I should be sorry to believe so. 
Is it because my judgment is less clear? I can hardly 
believe that, since judgment is strengthened by years and 
experience. No; boys develop unsymmetrically in their 
judgment and sentiments, just as they do in their bodies. 
Never mind ; healthy maturity will bring symmetry, or at 
least an approach to it. There are similar disproportions 
in growing minds and hearts, which full healthy maturity 
will go far to correct. Especially is the immature sense 


* The other book is The Laws of Daily Conduct, by Nicholas P, 


fiery rockets ; into jets and spurts of flame. The moth- 
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of honor out of proportion. I know of scarcely anything 
more grotesque in the whole range of human nature than 
the average boy’s notion of certain points of honor. 
Don’t feel hurt, boys ; I don’t include all points of honor, 
by any means. On some of the most important, boys 
are generally admirably strong and sound. No boys’ 
“eode of honor” could be more thoroughly wanting in 
the first principles of true honor or common sense than 
that which has been especially dignified by that title. 
But I think the case in hand will illustrate some of the 
points of honor on which boys are not always particularly 
strong and sound. 


good than you thought. There’s not one of your tor- 
mentors who is not thoroughly ashamed down in his 
secret heart. I challenge one of them to deny it. What 
do you say, Watson ? 

Archibald Watson.—I never saw him try to return 
much “ good for evil.” He was always talking about 
fighting. 

Dr. Dizx.—I suspect, Batters, that your attempt to 
overcome evil with good was rather feeble, Come, my 
boy, you are now the only obstacle to a complete reconcil- 
iation. The boys have already advanced a long way to 
meet you; but you have not as yet yielded an inch. As 


Batters told me nothing that I did not already know.|long as you maintain this hostile and implacable attitude 
Iam not quite deaf, not quite blind. I see and hear|you cannot expect them to advance much further. 


more, perhaps, than you think. The only question I was 


Trumbull Butters.—I am willing to be friends if 


in doubt about was, whether your continual “ nagging” | they are. 


really troubled him. He bore it with such good-natured 


Dr. Dix.—Then we'll have no more talk about fighting. 


indifference, so far as I could see, that perhaps you were|I say, boys, why shouldn’t your victim “ ’peach oe 
in equal uncertainty with myself in regard to its actual| Under what possible moral obligation was he to endure 


effect upon him. 


your abuse day after day and week after week? Give 


Archibald Watson.—No, Dr. Dix; we knew it really| him credit for the long time he endured it before he did 


‘ 


plagued him, or we should not have kept it up. 


Dr. Dix —Ah, then, I must give you credit for clearer} = = == 


perceptions than my own. And yet I might have known, 
for the advice I always give in such cases is, Let them 
see that you don’t care for their nonsense, and they will 
soon tire of it. That is precisely what I thought Butters 
was doing, and I rather wondered why the usual effect 
did not follow. But then I knew how persevering boys 
are in stch matters,—if they showed a like perseverance 
in a worthier cause, we should see better results on pro- 
motion day. You “knew it plagued him,” and therefore 
you “kept it up.” Could we have a better illustration of 
the kind of fun you have all agreed with me in condemn- 
ing? Is it in accordance with the boys’ code of honor ? 
I wish it had not plagued him. There are some strong 
natures that really care no more for such petty persecu- 
tion than for the buzzing of flies. But we cannot all be 
like them. Because the elephant’s hide is impervious to 
the mosquito, the same does not follow of the horse’s hide. 

Trumbull Butters.—But boys are bigger than mos- 
quitoes,—some of them are bigger than I am. They 
wouldn’t have nagged me so much if they weren’t. 
[ Laughter. | 

Dr. Dix.—You seem able to defend yourself with your 
tongue, at least. 

Trumbull Butters.—1 think I could defend myself if 
they didn’t all side against me. Twenty to one is too 
big odds. 

Dr. Dix.—That deserves generous applause, boys. . . . 
There, that will do for the present. 


Geoffrey Jenkins.—Well, I will let him alone here-|— 


after. I should have been willing to apologize for my 
share of it, if he hadn’t “ ’peached.” 

Dr. Dix.—No, Jenkins ; I beg your pardon, you would 
have done nothing of the sort. If he had not done ex- 
actly what he did do, you would have gone on indefinitely 
with the rest of the “ twenty against one.” Why should’nt 
he “’peach,” as you call it? What other defence had he 
against your continued annoyance? As he himself has 
so justly and pertinently said, there were too big odds 
against him to attempt his own defence. 

Geoffrey Jenkins (sullenly) —If he had wanted it, we 
would have given him fair play. 

Dr. Dix.—You mean that you would have made a 
ring and let him fight it out with you, one by one? 

Geoffrey Jenkins.—Y-yes,—(suddenly coloring) —I— 
I didn’t mean that—I ”’— 

Dr. Dix.—Suppose these battles had been fought, even 
if Butters would have been justified in his share,—which, 
mark, I do not necessarily admit, but I need not tell you 
on which side my sympathies would have been,—what 
would you think of your own share in them? 

Geoffrey Jenkins —I—I take back what I said. 

Trumbull Butters.—I offered to fight ’em more than 
once, big as they are; but they wouldn’t fight,—they only 
guyed me worse than ever. 

Dr. Dix.—Evidently our talk on that subject has not 
converted you. 

Trumbull Butters (disconsolately).—You told us that 
returning good for evil would make them ashamed. I 
tried that for a while; but it didn’t seem to do any good. 
Then I thought I would try the other way. 

Dr. Dia.—You didn’t try long enough. It did more 


‘*peach.”” When your fathers and mothers are wronged, 
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they do not wait until they can endure it no longer before 
they appeal to the proper authorities for protection and 
redress. 

Archibald Watson.—They wouldn’t mind a little 
nagging. 

Dr. Dix.—In the first place, we are not talking about 
a little nagging, and in the next, grown-up men and 
women do not often indulge in such amusement,—their 
sense of honor is usually developed beyond that point. 
Of course you understand I am speaking of respectable 
men and women, as you are of respectable boys and 
girls. I will leave it. to your own consciences to decide 
whether the joining of twenty against one,—with the 
knowledge that one could not defend himself by his 
own unaided power, and with the belief that in deference 
to the boys’ code of honor he would not inform against 
you,—was generous or mean, manly or unmanly, chival- 
rous or dastardly, brave or cowardly, honorable or dis- 
honorable. 

When there is fair play, and when it is not carried to 
the extent of being really a serious annoyance, nagging is 
not an unmitigated evil. If one is too thin-skinned, it 
may be an excellent remedy. But the option should 
always be allowed the subject of the remedy as to whether 
it shall be applied or not. If he is sensible, he will sub- 
mit to it with a good grace and return the favor. If he 
is not sensible enough to do this, no one has the moral 
right to force it upon him. 


The Best Teaching of each su 
tration of the schools of the 
from by Mr. Winship who will 

cial purpose of knowing the latest 
— things that are being done in city and country 


OCTOBER LESSONS (for YOUNG TEACHERS). 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 

October’s fruits are so many and so varied that the 
“general lessons” of the entire month might well be 
given to them. Remembering our purpose,—to develop 
in the minds of the children a wider interest in nature 
and to lead them to feel that she has many lessons for 
them to learn, we will suggest work that will induce 
these results, rather than those which would tend to closer 
observation and more definite knowledge of individual 
objects. From the following select for the third week’s 
exercises those for which you can best obtain specimens 
and illustrations. Beginalways with that which is already 
familiar to the children, and emphasize the new thoughts 
as they are developed. In every lesson recapitulate for 
the sake of impressing the essential points made in the 
exercise, and leaving the non-essentials in the background. 
Do not spend time in having the pupils relate that some 
apples are green, some are red, and some are yellow. 
The character of the seed cells, their n mber, and the 
juicy pulp which surrounds them, deserve more a‘tention. 
There are essential points of difference between the 
apple and other fruits, as the pumpkin, for example. 


I.—Name ten fruits cultivated at home 

Name ten fruits which can be obtained in the markets. 
Name ten fruits which are used for food. Ten which 
are not used for food. 

What is the fruit of the oak? The chestnut? The 
ash? The box elder? 

What is the fruit of the beet? The turnip? The 
cabbage? The potato? The tomato? The co:n? 
What is fruit ? 

Where are the seeds of the pumpkin ? 

In what are they enclosed? Name other fruits like 
the pumpkin. 

In what are the seeds of the apple enclosed ? 

Name other fruits like the apple. 

What fruit most resembles the peach? How does the 
peach differ from the apple ? ; 

What is the fruit of the hickory tree ? 

How does it differ from the apple ? 

Name all the juicy or fleshy fruits you remember. 

Name all the dry fruits. 

If!.—Bring to the class green and ripe tomatoes. Ob- 
serve the fruit as a whole, and the structure and arrange- 
ment of parts. 

Where does it grow ? 

Characteristics of the plant. 

When does it ripen ? 

Use,—hbow prepared for use ? 

Parts—skin, pulp, seeds. 

Skin,—color, thick or thin, rough or smooth. 

Palp,—juicy or dry? Howcomposed? How shaped? 

Seeds,—How many? How attached? How shaped ? 

Draw, as a whole, and in sections. 

Observe the part of the stem to which the fruit is at- 
tached. What do you find ? 

Do you know any other fruit like the tomato ? 

ITI.—Study the cucumber, squash, or pumpkin, as you 
have studied the tomato, and compare the three. 

Write the differences between them ; the resemblances. 
How do they differ from the tomato ? 

IV.—Collect specimens of dry fruits found on the way 
to school. 

What specimens have you found that you cannot name ? 

Of all which have been collected ? 

What fruits open to allow the seeds to fall out ? 

Do they open in the same or different ways ? 

What kinds of opening do you find ? 

Study the bean and pea, in the pod. Compare with 
the morning glory, the poppy, or the nasturtiam. 

Find the touch-me-not, and show the children how the 
fruit opens. 

What fruits do you find without any provision for 
opening ? 

V.—How are seeds planted? When? 

Let some boy describe the proper method of planting 
corn, beans, tomatoes. 

How is wheat sown ? Rye? Oats? 


How are the seeds of wild flowers planted? The dan- 
delion? The thistle? The aster? 
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Who helps to plant the acorn and chestnuts ? The 
cherries and berries ? 

How are the seeds of the touch-me-not scattered ? The 
witch hazel ? 

Show how the beggar-ticks which stick to our clothing 
are carried. The “stick-me-tights.” The burdocks. 

What other seeds are planted in the same way ? 

How are the seeds of the ash and maple carried? The 
seeds of the pine? Of the cottonwood ? 

In what ways have you seen seeds distributed ? 

Name seeds that are distributed by the winds By 
birds, by squirrels, by being carried by the wool or hair 
of animals. 

Select some seed to draw and describe. 


A TALK WITH YOUNG TEACHERS. 


BY SUPT. HENRY SABIN, IOWA. 


A degree and a diploma will not furnish the capital 
upon which a teacher can trade. If her wits are sharp, 
she will not be long in learning that education renders 
education necessary, that one must know more in order to 
make available the little one already knows. The world 
has but faint respect for the man who knows nothing ; it 
has still less for him who thinks he knows everything. 
Ose must stand or fall upon the record he makes. As 
the Ltalian proverb has it: ‘“ Slumber not in the tents of 
your fathers. The world is advancing. Advance with 
it.” If you are lazy, if you are looking for a life of ease 
and indolence, keep outside of the schoolroom. I never 
knew for what a lazy man was invented,—certainly not 
for a school teacher. If you have no love for children, 
do not attempt to teach them. Thackeray says: “The 
death of a little child occasions such a passion of grief 
and frantic tears as your end will never inspire.” And 
Emerson says: ‘ Whoever lays his hand upon the head 
of a little child, lays it also upon his mother’s heart.” 


All conditions are contagious. So closely are the 
threads of being interwoven, so intimate are the relations 
of humanity to humanity, that virtue begets virtue, in all 
ranks of society, as surely as vice begets vice. Hence the 
need of close watchfulness over habit ; of conscientious 
self-culture on the part of the teacher. The Arabian 
proverb has it: “A fig tree looking on a fig tree becom- 
eth fruitful.” So it is with children in the presence of 
those to whom they look for instruction. The school, in 
all its bearings, conditions, environments, collectively and 
individually, should literally absorb the teacher’s atten- 
tion. Children are living, sentient flesh and blood ; they 
have bodies to be cared for and trained; minds to learn 
and expand; hearts to love or hate; souls to aspire. 
They read character as a book; they are quick to re- 
spond ; they meet distrust with distrust, and confidence 
with confidence ; they measure out hate for hate and love 
for love. Of all time in the child’s life, that spent in 
school is the most precious. No matter how propitious 
the summer weather for growth, or how favorable the 
autumn for ripening, if the spring-time was wasted there 
will be no harvest to gather. It is a maxim among teach- 
ers: “ Never do for a child that which he ought to do for 
himself.” But the reverse is also true: ‘“ Never leave a 
child to do for himself that which you ought to do for 
him.” The child, when he comes to school, is entitled to 
something. The teacher is placed there and paid to do 
something; he is placed in the schoolroom for some 
purpose. 

Of what use to you or me, or any one, are facts in his- 
tory, truths of science, poetic fancy, beautiful landscapes, 
pictures, paintings, music, except as we are able to assim- 
ilate them so that they become an actual part of the living 
world within us. You remember that when the Phari- 
sees questioned him that aforetime was blind concerning 
Christ, he answered: “ Whether he be a sinner or no, I 
know not. One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, 
now I see.” The one was a speculative, the other a per- 
sonal experience, and no man could take it from him. 
Just so the ideal teacher has a character which is some- 
thing more than a bundle of cold negations ; it is positive, 
bold, living, impressing itself in every way, consciously 
and unconsciously, upon the habits and minds of the 
pupils under his care, 


A FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONVERSATIONAL 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


The school teaches little children to tslk in a childish way about 
childish things, and it teaches older boys and girls to write in an 
old-folk way about old folk themes, but it is exceedingly difficult 
to assist boys and girls to talk agreeably, socially, intelligently, 
upon any subject of which they are not a part in their play or 
through their personality. It is well to try every scheme and de- 
vice for teaching and encouraging them to conversation. No single 
exercise will signify much, but any exercise that will emphasiza the 
desirability of possessing the art of conversation will be a good 
thing by awakening a desire for the ability to talk easily and en- 
tertainingly. 
PUBLIC CONVERSATION. 

Select not less than three nor more than six pupils, at least two 
of whom shall be among the best talkers in the class. Seat them 
before the school in a natural way, with no regularity in arrange- 
ment of chairs, not having them all face the school, even. Their 
thought should be as far as possible upon themselves, and not upon 
the school or teacher. 

Prepare a series of subjects for conversation so that each shall 
have three. Each subject should be written upon a slip of paper 
by itself, not larger than an inch and a half by two inches, and the 
conversers should draw three slips each as they go to their places, 
having had no previous indication as to what any topic was to be. 

As soon as seated each will look casually at one or more of his 
questions, and the first who can say anything upon one of his 
questions will begin the conversation, after casting his eye about to 
see that he will interfere with no other who is ready to converse, 

He will indicate to whom he is speaking by catching the eye, 
tarning towerd him, or if necessary calling him by name. He may 
ask a question or make a remark, but he must leave the subject 
when he is through, so that his fellow converser will have an ex- 
cuse for continuing the conversation, and if possible so that it will 
be difficult for him not to do so. 

No. 2 will not only fill out the conversation of No. 1, bat will 
make a bid for him to continue it, and so they will play into each 
others hands for a moment or two, until one or the other turns it 
over toa third. Thus they may keep the subject alive as long as 
possible. 

No one wishes it to die on his hands, but if he cannot say a cred- 
itable thing, it is allowable for him to start a new topic from one 
of the slips he holds, utterly ignoring the subject tossed to him by 
the last converser. Thus the conversation is to be kept up as long 
as the subjects last and the patience of the conversers holds out. 

When any one of the talkers wearies, he may gracefally ask to 
be excused, as he would from a social group. 


THE TOPICS, 

Choose a variety of topics, grave and gay, local and general. A 
few are given as samples, though local interests will usually furnish 
several. 

Eating confectionery. Wearing too many trinkets. 
Need of new schoolroom curtains The home dressing of women. 
The lack of paint upon the school- Slavery of fashion. 


house. Selfishness. 
The Australian ballot. Borrowing books. 
A nutting party. Church choirs. 
Raising pansies. Treatment of a rival. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. A tease. 
Cruelty to animals. Gossip. 
The advantage of having a sharp Household servants. 
knife. The spoiled child. 


Patting the point of a lead pencil Handwriting. 

in the mouth. Using ruled paper in social corre- 
Biting one’s finger-nails. spondence. 
The pleasure of bicycling. Using “‘ love”’ for “‘ like.” 


Too much joking. Biennial elections. 
Profanity. The jary system. 
Advantages of politeness. The President's salary. 
Letter-writing. Lighthouses. 

Table manners. Sea bathing. 


Lifting the hat. An agricultural fair. 
Using postal cards. Taking the census. 
Giggling girls. Savings banks. 

Nagging. Who must be naturalized ? 
Boisterousness. The new atates. 

How not to carry an umbrella, Balmaceda. 

Women in the street cars. Electric cars. 

Gushing. Public parks. 

Social calls. Hiring houses. 


Mining coal, silver, or gold. 
City of Washington. 
The World’s Fair. 


How not to dress. 
Kissing in public. 

Too much novel reading. 
A shrill voice. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Supt. Jon~y Morrow, Allegheny, Pa., Jan. 20, 1890: I 
hove been taking the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN 
TEACHER for many years, and find them most excellent helps for 
teachers. 

Luzerne Institute: A. E. Wirship has sneceeded in mak- 
ing the NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one of the 
bert papers for teachers now published. The paps: bas an elevated 
literary tone; the articles are all written with care, and relate to 


‘just the topics that teachers want discussed. 


Lieut, Worcester, Mass.: The New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION has grown to be considered almogt the oracle of eehool | 


matters of New Eogland, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Book definitions are at a discount. 
Have no fear of the reformer’s “ Don’t.” 
BLACKBOARD map-making should not be map-drawing. 


In the best schools of Mexico they teach the three 
“R's” and drawing, singing, and politeness. 


THERE is no sense in defining a thing except for the 
purpose of discrimination. Nine tenths of the school def- 
initions had better be unlearned. 


CONNECTION OF STUDIES. 
BY ELLEN E. KENYON. 


There is a place for gymnastics in mental as well as in 
physical culture. The object of muscular gymnastics is, 
in general, to promote physical health by counteracting 
the evil effects of sedentary work and rousing the dor- 
mant muscular system to action and to life; quickening, 
at the same time, the circulation, grown sluggish during 
periods of physical repose. When more specifically ap- 
plied, it is to exercise and train those muscles that are 
not sufficiently active in the ordinary pursuits of the in- 
dividual and to correct defects in posture, giving health 
of carriage. Still more specifically, it is to fit persons for 
deeds or occupations requiiing unusual special skill or 
strength, by producing on over-development of certain 
portions of the muscular system. 

Similarly, mental gymnastics are necessary in three 
grades of application: First as a game, to rouse the mind 
to quick action and take it out of the ruts of methodical 
thought ; second, as a special training for the individual, 
to have its exercises determined by the defects of the pu- 
pil’s natural mind or previous training ; and, third, to fit 
the individual for some special occupation in which he 
expects to need an over-development of some faculty or 
faculties. 

To repeat the alphabet back and forth is a gymnastic 
exercise in memory by contiguity. The following circu- 
lar series offers an exercise in memory by logical associa. 
tion: Bed, sheet, ice, pole, telegraph, Morse, intellect, 
man, beast, circus, athlete, accident, bed. Adding vp 
columns and rapidly answering heterogeneous questions in 
“pure” number, so-called, is at first a gymnastic exercise 
for the power of calculation and afterward in recalling 
numerical facts that have been so often dealt with as to 
have become matters of ready memory. ‘To match colors 
for the sole purpose of training the color sense is a sense 
gymnastic. Singing the scale, drawing straight lines, are 
gymnastics for the ear and voice and for the eye and 
hand. Oral spelling is an exercise in sometimer logical 
memory (there being an understood relation between the 
letters and sounds), and sometimes memory by contiguity 
(there being no such relation in many cases). Writing 
columns of words from dictation is a gymnastic exercise. 
Word-calling exercises are gymnastics in word associa- 
tion. To estimate rapidly a number of lengths, breadths, 
thicknesses, heights, and distances, is a gymnastic exer- 
cise in space judgment. Gymnastics for the attention 
and also (as provided in the higher schools) for the crit- 
ical and logical faculties, may be adapted to child life. 
There are two exceedingly important points at which 
this writing aims. In the first place, the teacher should 
clearly distinguish between gymnastics, or giowth by ex- 
ercise, and nutrition, or growth by food. The difficult 
part of teaching has to do with mental nutrition. Be- 
cause it is so difficult, the work is often evaded and gym- 
nastics substituted. Instead of giving our pupils the raw 
materials of thought and leading them to do their own 
thinking, we give them the thought already digested by 
some one else and practice them in repeating the state- 
ment in applying the alleged fact, for it can be to them 
nothing more unless they have themselves discovered or 
verified it,—until it becomes a matter of memory and 
they are skillful in recalling it on demand. With the 
Froebelian and Socratic methods back of teaching, less of 
verbal and memory gymnastics will be required. 

The other point is this: Gymnastics make either the 
most zestful play or the dreariest work. Too much of 


them and too little variety in them leads to distaste. ‘The 
charm of music and the consciousness of rbythmic har. 
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mony of concerted movement by an entire class atones for 
the sameness of method in some calisthenic systems ; but 
a livelier and more legitimate charm is lent by the quick 
and changeful command of a leader who varies the speed 
and succession of movement at every exercise, keeping 
the mind alert to direct the body, and charming the at- 
tention with incessant freshness and frequent novelty of 
codi dination. 

Gymnastics purely physical have limits of variation, 
though the scope is broad, even at a single point in the 
pupil's development. Mental gymnastics may be varied 
ad infinitum, and disguised in so many forms as always 
to be weleome as a “new game.’’ Perhaps every lesson 
has its gymnastics that should precede or follow, or both, 
the intellectual meal contained in the lesson proper. And 
perhaps when every lesson is accompanied by its appro- 
priate exercises, the first function of gymnastics, as de- 
scribed above, both mental and physical, will be done 
away with, leaving only the second, for common schools, 
and the third for special schools. Systems of gymnastics, 
forced upon all teachers alike and all pupils alike, are a 
mark of an age that is collectively recognizing the one- 
ness of man and the wholeness of his education, but whose 
individual teachers cannot be trusted to apply that lofty 
conception of their work in self-guided practice. It may 
be that the time will never come when the law need no 
longer say, ‘‘ Do thus and so as herein directed, lest you 
should omit some important step.”’ 

This age, however, is rapidly developing the related- 
ness of knowledge and giving to culture the benefit of the 
thousand connections that may be conceived to make it 
one process in a perfect practice. Free teachers are se- 
lecting their pupils’ reading matter according to the other 
lessons of the day. Teachers ag free in spirit but more 
cramped for material are selecting their subjects for nat- 
ure lessons from those treated in the available reading 
matter. Grammar and penmanship are taught in com- 
positions, which, in turn, deal with the subjects talked of 
in the schoolroom. Even arithmetic is learning to draw 
its material from the dominant thought of the day. 


Perhaps the arithmetical faculties oftenest require sep- 
arate training. At least there seems nowhere to be made 
so brave on attempt to codrdinate number work with 
reading, writing, and observation, as is successfully put 
forth in the cotrdination of these three. 

It is the aim of the following illustrative exercises to 
suggest how closely allied the number work for small chil- 
dren may be to the subjects of the day, both in its devel- 
opment lessons and in its drill, or gymnastics. 

For second year: Number relating to botany, zvdlogy, 
and language work and supplying its own busy-work, 
while running into composition and reading. 

Harry saw 5 clover leaves, how many leaflets? [In 
this way nineteen other problems may be made. For the 
sake of abbreviating, we simply mention the things seen 
and with an interrogation indicate the things asked for. ] 
3 buitercups, petals’ 19 roses, stems? 7 robins, wings / 
4 dragonflies, wings? 3 grasshoppers, wings? 25 rats, 
wings’? 2 spiders, feet? 5 mice, feet? 3 flies, feet? 8 
boys, feet’ 6 tripods, feet? 4 pigs feet? 9 chickens, 
feet ? 2 hens, toes? 3 horses, toes? 2 cows, toes? 1 kit- 
ten, toes’ 9 owls, eyes? 17 needles, eyes? 

“Foolish” questions are out of place in the develop- 
meut lessons, but in gymnastics an occasional one adds to 
the enjoyment and the alertness of the class. If the 
teacher wishes to include the tripod question she should 
previously develop the idea of a tripod. 

Two-legs sat on Three-legs with One-leg before bim ona 
plate,— cooked. Six legs alighted on One-leg, but Two 
legs blew him off. Just then Eight legs came down to 
One-leg from the ceiling. ‘Two-legs brushed him off and 
stepped on him. At that moment, Forty legs ran across 
the floor, and Two-legs stepped on him, too. While he 
was dving this, Four legs stole in at the door, seized One- 
leg and ran away with it. Two-legs picked up Three- 
legs, threw it at Four'legs and told him to drop the meat. 
Four legs did so, and ran away to hide. Two-legs brought 
back Three-legs and One-leg and finished his dinner. 

Who has heard a part of this story before ? 

What did I add to it? Who was Six-legs? Who 
was Eight-legs? ‘Tell me the story. 

Who will draw a picture of Two-legs sitting at dinner ? 

Of Six-lege fiying away and Kight-legs coming down 
from the ceiling ? 


Of Four-legs running off with One-leg and Two-legs 
throwing Three-legs after him ? 

Of Two-legs bringing Three-legs and One-leg back 
again 

You see, there are a good many pictures in the story ; 
draw any one you like. Then write the story for me. 
Write so neatly that I shall enjoy reading all your papers. 

When you have finished the story, answer these ques- 
tions on your slates : 


wings? 2 spiders, feet? 8 children, feet? 4 ele- 
phants, feet? 17 lions, tails? 3 flies, feet? 2 sheep, toes ? 
4 horses, toes? 1 cat, toes? 7 eagles, eyes? 9 eagles, 
wings? 2 boys, toes? 10 boys, feet? 

The new words added to the ecript vocabulary are so 
much gain in reading. 


SIMPLE SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS. 
ELECTRICITY. 


An amusing and instructive experiment can be made 
in electric fishing, in which a pencil serves for a rod, a 
piece of thread for a line, and a bent pin for a hook, 
while the bait is composed of a small lump of sealing-wax, 
which is melted around the head of the pin. The fish 
should be about an inch long, and cut from thin tissue 
paper. If, before exhibiting the experiment, the wax is 
briskly rubbed with a piece of woolen cloth, sufficient 
electrical excitation will be produced to cause the fish to 
“bite” very readily, and remain attached to the hook for 
quite a while. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
“bait” should always be presented to the head of the 
miniature fish; otherwise, the unusual phenomena of a 
fish biting with its tail might be illustrated. 


MAGNETISM. 


Take a pair of iron tongs and a knife, and holding the 
knife in the left hand, rub the knife-blade briskly with 
the end of the tongs, taking care to rub only in one 
direction,—toward the point. When the point is reached, 
ihe tongs must be lifted back toward the handle and the 
motion repeated. The knife should be occasionally turned 
over, so that the friction may be applied to both sides. 
In about a minute the knife-blade will be found to be mag- 
netic, and capable of supporting a needle or steel pen, and 
the magnetism is quite permanent. The point of the 
blade corresponds to the north pole of the magnet. The 
cause of this phenomenon is not quite clear, and it is 
worthy of further investigation. 


OPTICS 


Take a piece of cardboard or opaque paper, and pierce 
a small, clean-cut hole through it, about the diameter of 
the head of the head of a large pin. The proper size is 
easily found in one or two trials. On holding the open- 
ing before the eye and looking through it, the first effect 
noticed will be that the depths of focus of the eye is 
greatly improved. Objects can be placed very near to 
the eye and seen plainly, while if viewed in the usual 
way, they would be very indistinct. At the same time, 
distant objects can be seen with perfect clearness, and the 
effect of the minute opening placed before the eye is ex- 
actly the same as when a photographer puts a small dia- 
phragm, or “stop,” in front of his objective ; greater 
depth of focus and clearness of definition, but a loss of 
illuminating power. 

A more curious experiment may be shown by holding 
the card between the eye and a strong light,—a lamp- 
shade, for instance, or a window-curtain through which the 
light is shining. Then hold a pin between the eye and 
the hole in the card, as shown in Fig. 1. The head of 
the pin will be quite visible, but reversed, as shown in the 
small illustration. The cause of this appearance is ex- 
plained in the accompanying diagrams of the eye (Fig. 2). 
where 1 represents the experiment under ordinary condi- 
tions ; the rays of light from the pin are refracted by the 
lenses of the eye so that they cross each other, giving a 
reversed image on the retina. In fact, we really see 
everything upside down, and it is probably only on account 
of long experience that we perceive objects in their nat- 
ural position, just as the photographer soon forgets that 
the images formed on the ground glass of his camera are 
reversed, but selects his points of view and poses his 
sitters without thinking of the inverted position in which 


they eppear, In 2, however, the conditions are ghaoged, 


4 buttercups have how many petals? 5 grasshoppers, | 


The illuminated opening in the card acts as an independ- 
ent source of light, and casts the shadow of the pin 
directly upon the retina; the head of the pin being 
smaller than the pupil of the eyé, and being held s0 close 
to it that the shadow is cast directly upon the retina, with- 
out the usual reversal of the image, which, therefore, ap- 


Fia. 1. 


pears to our mind as upside down, whereas it is really in 
an upright position. This automatic correction by the eye 
or brain of the images thrown upon the retina is a curious 
fact, and cannot be said to be fully understood, although 
the explanation given above is probably the correct one. 
This experiment may be varied in several ways. By 
looking, or “ squint- 
ing,” at the opening 
through the half-closed 
lids, the reversed shad- 
ow of the eyelashes 
will be perceived, and 
by moving the card 
quickly before the eye, 
2 so that the opening 
describes a small eir- 
cle, the field of vision 
A will appear filled with 
a network of dark lines 
which are the images 

Fic. 2 of the capillary blood- 
vessels of the retina. As the last experiment is not alwas 
successful, it should not be persisted in, on account of the 
strain it imposes upon the eyes. 


> 


Popular Science News. 


TOPICS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
BY E. W. BARRETT. 


The Hair. 


Method.—Facts obtained by observation, notice where 
it grows, its color, parts, uses, the care. 

Order.—Conversations, development of topics, oral 
recitations, reading from textbooks, written recitations, 
topics and compositions preserved in note books. 

Materials.—Microscope, human hair, hair of different 
animals for comparison (sheep, goat, etc.). Place ina 
series: Fine and coarse hair, wool, bristles, quills (of 
the hedgehog), soft down, small and large feathers. Ob- 
serve the stages of development. 

Situation.—Head, other parts of body (eyes, ears, 
nostrils), feet (soles), hands (palms). Where does it 
grow on animals? Compare animals of the polar and 
equatorial regions in respect to their fur. 

Color.—In infancy and old age, in different races 
(negro, Indian, Chinese, ete.). Colors the children have 
seen. Color of the zebra, leopard, ete. What are the 
causes of grayness ? 

Parts. — Tip, shaft (pith, coloring matter), root 
(nerve, oil gland, muscle). What makes the hair stand 
onend? Will it grow if pulled out? Doesit grow after 
death? Has it feeling? Does it bleed ? 

Uses.—Beauty, protection (head, eyes, ears, nostrils), 


carries off sweat (eyebrows), What are the commercial 
uses of hair? 


Care —Comb, wash (dandruff), brash gently, What 
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is the use of oil? Effects of dyeing the hair? Should 
air-tight caps be worn? Importance of cleanliness. 


NoTEe.—These tcpics are merely suggestive. Th ' 
adapt them to the experience of the children of the On a —_ 


STAR GLIMPSES. 
BY MARY L. SAWYER. 


Every teacher has it on her power to open a new 
world of delight to pupils by acquainting them with 
the stars, and every child old enough to say his “ Twinkle, 
twinkle,” is old enotgh to recognize the Dipper, the 
Cross, and Orion. 

About nine o’clock in the first evening let us seek 
a place where we can have an unobstructed view of 
the sky. With faces toward the northern horizon we 
will first trace the group of stars, familiar to every child, 
known as the Dipper. Other familiar names for this 
cluster are, the Plough, the Corn Measure, the Butcher’s 
Cleaver, and Charles’ Wain. It is low down toward 
the horizon, and if you are looking due north, will ap- 
pear in this position (Fig. 1). The seven stars of the 


9A. 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


Dipper are a part of the constellation Ursa Major, or the 
Great Bear. Notice that they form only part of the 
whole constellation the prominent stars in which form a 
figure like this (Fig. 2). 

Get some idea of distance by remembering that the 
Pointers (a and b of Fig. 2) are five degrees apart, then 
look about eighteen degrees from a toward the northeast 
horizon for the outer stars of the constellation figured 


above. 
The Pointers are so called because they point toward 


Polaris. A line drawn through these two stars and ex- 
tending twenty-nine degrees beyond would reach Polaris, 
the North Star.” 

Polaris forms the eud of the curved-up handle of the 
Little Dipper in Ursa Minor, which is now seen in a posi- 
tion above Ursa Major. The two upper stars in the 
bowl of the dipper are very faint. 

Now face the northeast, and in that radiant belt known 
as the Milky Way look for five stars in the form of the 
letter W on end, with points toward the right (Fig. 3). 
It will be almost overhead. This is Cassiopeia, and, like 
the Great Bear, is always visible. Still looking north- 
east, about half way between Cassiopeia and the horizon, 
find Capella, the most brilliant star visible. Explain to 
the children that as “ one star differeth from another star 
in glory,” they are divided by astronomers into classes, 
twenty of the brightest being called stars of the first 
magnitude. 

Capella is one of the first magnitude stars. Close be- 
side it, marking it beyond doubt, is a tiny tri- 
angle of faint stars called the Kids. Farther @® 
toward the east, and on the other side, of the @ @ 
Milky Way, Taurus has risen. This constella- 
tion contains the famous groups, Pleiades and Hyades. 
The Hyades form a plain letter V, one point formed by 
the red star Aldebaran, a first magnitude star. 

Leaving for the present the less striking constellations 
in the southeast and south, let us turn to the southwest. 
Stand so that you directly face the Milky Way and look 
up, up, almost overhead. There, raised upright before 
you gleams the majestic Northern Cross, in Cygnus or 
the Swan, and from the soft radiance of the innumerable 
stars of the Galaxy it shines out with a glory all its own 
(Fig. 4). 


» 
Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


Below, not quite half way from horizon to zenith, is 
Altair, another first magnitude star in the constellation 


Aquila, the Eagle (Fig. 5.) Altair is easily known from 


its position in the middle of a row of three bright stars, 
itself by far the brightest of the three. 

Lastly, look due west for Vega, in the Lyre. It is 
rather more than half way from horizon to zenith, almost 
exactly below the end of the right arm of the 
Cross, and forms the apex of a very small tri- >* 
angle. A star of the first magnitude, it is the ee 
most conspicuous object in this part of the sky, 
and shines with a clear, white light. 

Remembering that each night the stars rise about four 
minutes earlier than on the preceding night, we can easily 
fix the position of the stars named through the month. 

Next month we shall find new friend. 


A PLAN OF RHETORICALS. 
BY A. C. FERRIN, 


A plan of rhetorical exercises, adopted in Burr and 
Burton Seminary, Manchester, Vt., has worked very suc- 
cessfully, and may be helpful to some of the readers of 
the JOURNAL. 

At the beginning of the year two literary societies were 
formed, the two societies embracing in their membership 
all the students. These societies hold their meetings in 
chapel on Friday evenings, alternating one with the other, 
and the members of one society are at liberty to attend 
the meetings of the other, and regularly do so. The 
regular rhetorical exercises of the school are held in con- 
nection with these meetings, and are indeed a regular 
part of the programs. Each student is required to de- 
claim or recite but once each term, and only after careful 
training at the hands of a teacher. He must be ready to 
begin his preparatory drill at least two weeks before he 
is to appear on the chapel stage. As fast as students are 
ready to render their selections their names are given to 
the president of the society which holds its meeting the 
next Friday evening. A regular program is, of course, 
made out at the beginning of each term, so that each stu- 
dent knows when he isto appear. All composition work 
is done in the classroom. 

The characteristic feature of the plan is, of course, the 
merging of the rhetoricals into the meetings of the socie- 
ties, and thus far the plan has proved more satisfactory 
than any we have tried. 

The advantages seem to be these: It creates greater 
interest and pride, on the part of the student, in this part 
of his work. It leaves five unbroken days for the regular 
school work, making it unnecessary to set apart a balf- 
day each week, as is usually done, for these exercises. It 
gives the faculty a certain hold upon the societies which 
is practically a control of their programs. It ensures 
regularity in the meetings of the societies, and preserves 
their usefulness. It keeps their programs distinctly liter- 
ary in character. It produces a friendly character in the 
rivalry between the societies. The students take to the 
plan very pleasantly, and work more and more faithfully 
under it. 


GREATEST GOOD OF GREATEST NUMBER 
BY GEORGE HOWLAND. 


The average time of pupils in the public schools is 
found to be but about three years, and it is therefore in- 
ferred by many that our courses of study should be 
arranged largely upon this basis. The average life of 
man is but little more than thirty-three years, but instead 
of arranging their affairs in accordance with this consid- 
eration, our statesmen and thoughtful men of business 
assume the responsibility of the larger, three score and 
ten, and look forward with confidence to the realization 
of this larger hope. Thus only can those plans be devised 
and carried out which contribute to the welfare of the 
individual and the progress of the race. 

" true course of eitndy, with the possible higher educa- 
tion in view, should be so constructed that, at whatever 
point the pupil stops, or turns aside, he has had the best 
for himself. In fact, in most of our schools, I think, if 
it were certain that all who enter the first grade would 
remain three years and then leave, very little change 
would be needed in our course of study. 

Bat,.as to those who have passed the average term of 
life, the world looks for the nobler achievement, so should 
our earlier studies have for their more important aim the 
preparation of those who survive the primary grades for 
higher and nobler pursuits.—/eport. 


ory lessons are to be made very prominent 
Several of the best writers of the 


country will furnish articles, 


School Directors, 


No teacher should be employed who will underbid one 
already in service. 


It is in poor taste to criticize a former teacher in the 
presence of a new teacher. 


Insist that no new apparatus or books be bought until 
that already provided for the school be well used and 
cared for. 


The secretary of the school board is the only one who 
should do the corresponding that commits the board 
financially. 


Evidences multiply that school directors, committees, 
and commissioners are taking more professional interest 
in their work, seeking light upon the best ways and 
means for serving the public through their official respon- 
sibilities and privileges. We shall, from time to time, 
attempt to serve these public servants by a column of fact 
and opinion regarding school laws, official courtesy, eti- 
quette, etc, 


The law in most states makes a child of the same school 
age all the year; i. ¢, on the 1st of September he is of 
the age of his nearest birthday, and remains of that age 
until the close of the school in June. A child who was 
ten on March 9, 1991, and one who will not be ten until 
Feb. 9, 1892, will be of the same school age until June, 
1892. There are evident reasons for this. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


206. MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 

Composed of 36 letters. 

My whole is a Latin extract from Horace; the one who solves it 
will also translate it into English. 

My », 1, 35, 19, 25, 4, Egyptian deity,—the conductor of de- 
parted spirits. 

My 22, 31, 10, 28, 6, the fish god. 

My 23, 21, 16, 26, 12, the muse of amatory poetry. 

My 24, 2, 18, 11, 31, the goddess of chastity. 

My 8, 33, 6, 23, 29, 13, 9, goddess of wisdom and war. 

My 6, 5, 20, 34, 7, wife of Amphion, King of Thebes. 

My 15, 21, 14, 30, 20, 11, a fabled sea demi-god. 

My %, 26, 3, 18, 36, knew the depth of every sea. 

My 1, 7, 17, 23, 35, 4, the founder of Pylos. 

My 27, 32, are found in the word calm, NEMO, 


207. CHARADE, 
I third my bag to a friend last week, 
The /irst one trimmed with lace, 
She took it down town to carry some things 
(She walke with bewitching grace). 


208, AckOSTIC. 
1. Wholesome. 2. To relate in particular. 3. Toerase. 4. A 
coward. 5. A smooth tablet. 6. Pertaining to Appius. 7. A 


lasso. 
Primats.—An animal of the sloth tribe. 
Finals.— Beautiful. 


209. A PicTURE FRAME. 
Across. 1.—One who drives a chariot. 
2. A traveler on foot. 
Down Left Side. The nightingale. 
Down Right Side. Singular. 
(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR JUNE 25. 


189. 190. 
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191. Cremation. 
192. Cartridge box. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCT. 15, 1891. 


Betrer wages for the better teachers is the ery of the 
business men and of the press. 


Avsert G. Lane has formally accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Chicago schools as successor of Mr. How- 
land. Happy Chicago, to have so good a man succeed so 


good a man! 


A VILLAINOUS attempt is being made in Louisiana to 
tempt the people to vote for what is practically a lottery 
amendment to the state constitation by appropriating a 
large amount to the school fand if it passes. Louisiana 
certainly needs school money, but even that cannot be 
accepted when it is the price of honor. 


Ir is unfortunate that in so many cities there are 
charges against members of the school boards. These 
boards are as a rule made up of honest men, and when a 
rascally schemer appears, he should be “ white-washed ” 
by the board. No one thing is so greatly needed as 
universal confidence in the integrity of every member of 
the school board of any city. 


CLEVELAND is in an unhappy frame of mind over the 
evening schools. It is seriously proposed to abolish 
them altogether, because they cost $20,000 and do not 
accomplish all that was prophesied. It is not probable 
that apy such step will be taken, but it indicates a Jack 
of saying qualities in the evening schools when Cleveland, 
one of the first cities to pronounce them a success, sug- 
gests their dissolution. 

Tse school law of California provides that in cities, 
fifty dollars for every 1,000 census children shal] be ap- 
propriated to the purchase of school libraries. For some 
iaexplicable reason San Franciseo has for ten years 
neglected this provision. Superintendent Swett proposes 
to insist upon the appropriation for this year. This will 
mean $5,090 for library books, and be will have it used 


for the purchase of books suitable for supplementary 
reading, largely for the lower grades. Some of it will go 
toward the purchase of school dictionaries. 


Surr. G. Encerty.—We present to our readers 
this week a fine portrait of the superintendent of schools 
of Fitchburg, Mass., one of the most efficient administra- 
tors of school interests in the country. He is a genius in 
the art of supervision, and has trained himself by experi- 
ence until he is an expert in his profession. The day 
following his graduation from Dartmouth College, in 
1867, he was elected superintendent of schools in his na- 
tive city, Manchester, N. H., where he remained eight 
years, when he was elected as superintendent of schools 
in Fitehburg in 1875, from which city no “ higher calls” 
have been able to tempt him. 


Tue NATIONAL For 93.—It ought to be an easy mat- 
ter to decide one of the national problems, namely, the 
time, place, and character of the meeting of 93. It will 
undoubtedly be held in Chicago, whither the great body 
of Americans will wend their way. It would probably 
be the height of folly to attempt the ordinary program. 
There are few men in America who can say anything a 
tenth part as instructive or inspiring as the inspection of 
the various exhibits from the “ wide, wide world” would 
prove to be. A series of quiet meetings for those genu- 
ively interested in phases of education to be advantage- 
ously studied through the exposition could be arranged 
for in such a way as to give pleasure and profit. 


Tse PsiLapeLpara Farr.—There is no one phase of 
professional activity more praiseworthy than the organiza- 
tion of teachers in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston 
for their own comfort and safety when disqualified for 


Boston Association is already paying an average of nearly 
$400 a year to four of its members, and by a vigorous, 
united effort every large city can have a society by means 
of which it can provide generously for every teacher laid 
aside from work. Philadelphia's 2,700 teachers are ar- 
dently enlisted for the grand success of their December 
Fair. In one school of but twenty-three teachers in all, 
they have already raised more than $250 in cash for the 
Fair Fond. It would mean $30,000 in cash if all should 
do as well. They will certainly net $50,000, and it is to 
be hoped much more than that. Philadelphia is a phe 
nomenally benevolent city and she never had a better 
cause. 

The Association has already 216 honorary members 
at $10 each. Here is a pleasant way for friends all over 
the country to lenda hand. The legal name of the As- 
sociation is the Teachers’ Annuity and Aid Association of 
Philadelphia, and Miss Mary A. Campbell, 410 School 
Lane, Germantown, is the treasurer. 


Contrast AND Comparison.—There are two crities of 
the schools,—those who speak from contrasts and those 
who speak from comparisons. The former are destruc- 
tive, the latter constructive. The former awaken enthu- 
siasm when they show how much better we are than peo- 
ples and institutions of earlier times ; they create a sense 
of depression when they picture us as worse than others. 
The whole principle of contrasts requires high art, as does 
the use of complementary colors in dress and furnishings, 
or of scientific discoveries in music. On the other hand, 
comparisons do not awaken enthusiasm, and are liable to 
tend to indifference, but they are instructive and lead to 
the highest results. The enthusiasm awakened by con- 
trasts is deceptive; the enlightenment of comparisons is 
more illuminating than brilliant. Contrasts are the fire 
works of reform, comparisons the sunlight ; contrasts the 
lightning, comparisons the electric light and railway. We 
shall always have the former upon occasions ; we need 
the latter at all times. The best feature of the educa- 
tional work of the day is that it tends to and appreciates 
comparisons rather than contrasts. George Howland’s 
utterance,—‘ Make the Good Contagious,”—has done 


mach toward helping and inspiring teachers to learn to 
do by seeing what they need to do that others do better. 
It is in this spirit that the JounNat does so much by way 


‘of presenting the best work in the best achools, 


te ching by age or infirmities. As we said last week, the 


THE WOMAN TEACHEBR’S DETECTIVE. 


The school authorities in St. Louis advocate a decid- 
edly queer official policy, which is nothing more or less 
than the appropriation of a special fund for the employ- 
ment of detectives to watch such of the 1,200 women 
teachers of the city as the board may designate, to detect 
whether or not they are virtaous, or in other words, 
whether they have gentlemen companions who are pre- 
sumably not proper associates for a teacher. It appears 
that officials have been in the habit of employing detec- 
tives at their own expense for this service, and now they 
wish to make it a city affair. 

A woman teacher is about the last person in the world 
to initiate even a questionable course of life without im- 
mediate detection. The old-time schoolma’am became 
famous for her prudishness largely because of her fear of 
seandal if she was social, even. The average teacher, to- 
day, is nervous lest the ordinary social attentions be mis- 
construed, and for her to feel that a detective was on her 
track would make life unbearable. Other women in all 
grades and walks of life go their way knowing that 
woman must pay the terrible price of eocial ostracism if 
she become suspected of wrong doing, but no de- 
tective is upon her track. The clerk, the seamstress, the 
bookkeeper, the type-writer, and every other woman, is 
free to go and come as she pleases, assured that she must 
pay a terrible price if she comes under social suspicion, 
but the woman teacher of St. Louis is to have the city 
make an appropriation to pay men to dog her tracks, and 
if necessary lead her into temptation, for no one suspects 
that a detective would take the chances of losing a jub 
through failure to find sufficient business to satisfy his 
emplogsers. 

What could be more damnable than to have a man 
employed to find evidence sufficient to swear away the 
virtae and the living of a woman? Any man rejected by 
a woman teacher, any rascal whose villainous advances 
were repelled by a virtuous woman, would have it in his 
power to ruin her with ease through the agency of these 
detectives. The entire moral sentiment of the country 
would rebel at such practice. We have no doubt the 
plan was well intentioned, and aa individaal case may 
have arisen in which it was wise to watch a teacher, but 
the employment of a detective for such a purpose is little 
short of diabolical. All honor to the Post-Despatch for 
its denunciation of the scheme. 


ENGLAND AT THE TAIL-END OF 
THE PROCESSION !! 


We have heard it hinted by men who knew little or 
nothing of New England schools that Massachusetts was 
educationally in the rear, but it has attracted no attention 
until the editor of the J//inois School Journal officially (?) 
announces that New England is at the tail-end of the edu- 
cational procession ; and he is the recognized authority at 
that end of the line. 

The highest compliment yet paid Chicago was by 
Charles Dudley Warner, when he said that she was ap- 
proaching that enviable condition of greatness in which 
she does not care what other cities think of her. There 
is a serenity in a community that is not trying to get to 
the head of the procession by crowding somebody el-e out 
that is refreshing. Massachusetts has enjoyed this lux- 
ury, educationally, these many years, and it has been 
better than a play to see certain “ educational fellows ” 
vociferating that they have crowded New England out of 
the procession, and growing more and more angry becaus¢ 
no one believes it, so that they have to shout louder and 
louder, and still the procession moves on. 

The Journat has said more than once what every 
man knows who is studying the school work of the cout- 
try that there is no one city or state that can be said to 
leadthe educational procession ; and there is no rivalry 
among the men who are doing the real work. Every 
actual school worker and observer of school work in 807 
city or state knows that there is work in other cities and 
states to challenge admiration. He is already distanced 
who is so far from the procession that he does not know 
of the good work in every other section. There is 0° 
city or state in the Union that more highly appreciates 
the work of the other cities and states than Boston and 
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to San José of which they do not know and from which 
they do not profit. Their educational men and women 
are chiefly interested in keeping step with, and on the 
line of the head of the procession. Their outlook is so 
broad that they know that the forty-four states of the 
Union will never march single file, but will wheel into 
line and march abreast. They are interested in having 
every city and state “dress” to the line, and have no 
interest whatever in the assignments of the corporal of 
the rear guard. 

As a matter of fact, there is not a city in America 
whose school work is ahead of that of Boston in any impor- 
tant particular. She was never conceited enough to 
assume to lead, but she does pre:ume to allow no city to 
get ahead of her in any line of work. There is no better 
discipline, no better teaching of reading, arithmetic, lan- 
guage, geography, spelling, writing, drawing, music, phys- 
iology, sewing, cooking, and gymnastics, in any city in 
this country than in Boston, and no man who knows the 
work here and elsewhere would for one moment dare to 
specify the place where there is better work in any one 
of these particulars. There is no better English high 
school work, no better Latin school work, no better even- 
ing school work, than here. There is not a more uni- 
formly progressive city in the country than this. 

We have never seen a specific criticism of Boston’s re- 
cent school work by any man or woman who knows aught 
of it from a careful study. It is perfectly safe to say 
that this latest critic has not visited New England, except 
in vacation, for many years, and the probability is that he 
has never carefully inspected her schools. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will anawer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


214. Is the county superintendent elected or ap- 
pointed ? A Down Easter. 

In thirteen of the states, as in California, he is elected 
by the people ; in others, as in Pennsylvania, he is elected 
by the school directors of the various townships of the 
county ; in still othere, he is appointed by the governor, or 
state superintendent. 


215. Do they have school superintendents in Germany 
the same asin the United States ? ONE OF THEM. 

Germany has no school superintendents, neither has 
any other country than America, The superintendent is 
American born, American bred, and remains an American 
monopoly. No other nation needs him, no other would 
know what to do with him. 


216. Iam not satisfied with the definitions and ex- 
planations of different authors of the psychological term 
“sensorium.” Will you define and explain the term 
through the JournaL? What is the “ sensorium” ? 
Can it be located ? F. G. M., N. Anson, Me. 

Like many of the psychological and physiological terms 
that have recently been brought into prominence, “sen- 
sorium ” has varied meanings. To the biologist, it means 
the entire nervous system as well as the organs of sense. 
In the popular physiological sense, it means the nervous 
ganglions which are regarded as the centers of sensation. 
But modern psychologists view it as a supposed point in, 
or part of, the brain, undetermined and practically unde- 
terminable, in which sensation becomes manifest. 

In answer to your last query, “Can it be located?” 
it is very evident that it cannot be; yet there will always 
be psychologists who will claim to locate the sensorium. 
Although few are prepared to speak definitely as to the 
‘‘ throne of the soul” many have gone far enough to say 
that it is one of “a limited number of well ascertained 


areas. 


217. Are not more words mispronounced than mis- 
spelled ? BRISTOL. 

Certainly, but it is not a serious matter to mispro- 
nounce, while it is to misspell. It is not an easy matter 
0 explain why it is so humiliating to misspell when all 
other ignorance is easily overlooked. It is the more un- 
reasonable since it is usually a defect of nature that train- 


ing does not wholly eradicate, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Nebraska has 792 sod schoolhouses. 
The Philadephia Bulletin is an ardent champion of the public 


schools. 


] The New England Conservatory of Music starts off with six new 
instructors, 

There was expended for public education in the United States 
last year $140,274,484. 

Supt. Albert P. Marble, Ph.D., of Worcester, has been re- 
elected by a handsome vote. 

All honor to the Post- Intelligencer of Seattle, Wash., for its vig- 
orous demand for good wages for good teachers, 


A member of the school board in Columbus tried to vote by tele- 
phone in an important case, bat he could not doit. Of course not 


The New York School Journal presented a fine appearance in its 
latest number. It is a pleasure to see evidences of prosperity in 
our contemporaries. 

The Boston Masters’ Association has begun the year with a 
pleasant reunion dinner at the Parker House, Prin. J. F. Elliot 
presiding. Fifty masters enjoyed the feast. 

The Oakland, Cal., school board has voted that no woman is 
qualified to teach who bas an able-bodied husband. We are curi- 
ous as to what is to constitute an unable-bodied husband. It isa 
new point for the courts, perhaps. 

Ex-Pres. Andrew D. White of Cornell University has presented 
& proposition to the National Civil Service Reform League for the 
league to offer $1,000 annually in prizes for the best essays on civil 
service reform, by college students, offering himself to give $250. 

J. T. Edwards, LL.D., principal of the Chamberlain Institute, 
East Randolph, N. Y., and associated with Dr. Vincent in the 
management of the Chautauqua Assembly, is candidate for the 
New York State Senate. Dr. Edwards is an eloquent platform 
speaker and will honor his constituents at Albany. 


Washington University, St. Louis, has received the munificent 
gift of $100,000 from the widow of its late chancellor, the Rev. 
William G. Eliot, for many years pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah. Mrs. Eliot has also given $1,000 to the fund for the 
James Freeman Clarke professorship at Meadville, Pa. 


Mr. J. P. C. Winship of the Boston School Board has arranged 
with Mr. J. W. Smith of the Meteorological Department of the 
U. S. Government to supply every school with a daily meteoro- 
logical chart, in order that the children may understand New Eng- 
land weather. Qaite a feat this will be when accomplished. 

In our recent editorial upon ‘‘ The Parochial School’’ we spoke 
of a geoup of prominent schools at Faribault, Minn., among them 
the Shattuck School, as all being Catholic. We well knew that 
this was a Protestant Episcopal school, and one of the most famous 
literary institutions of the country, and so spoke of it recently, but 
in the grouping neglected to make this exception. 

The trustees of the Peabody Education Fand held their annual 
meeting in the Fifth Avenne Hotel, New York, Oct. 8. There 
were present ex-President Hayes, Hon. William M. Evarts, Bishop 
H. B. Whipple, Anthony J. Drexel, Samuel A. Green, James D. 
Porter, J. Pierpont Morgan, William A. Courtenay, William Wir- 
thenry, H. M. Sommerville, and J. L. M. Carry, the gen- 
eral agent, who was unanimously elected as an honorary member 
of the board. Mr. Robert C. Winthrop was not able to be present 
on account of his age. Ex-Secretary cf War William C. Endicott 
was elected to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Hon. Charles 
Devens. 

The opening of the fourth year of the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers has given evidence of a greater degree of appre- 
ciation of the worth and the need of such an institution, on the part of 
the educational world, than in any two previous years. Not only are 
the students greater in number, so great that the doors of certain 
departments have closed for lack of room, but they are better in 
quality. Graduates of leading colleges, who enter this professional! 
school, although still forming a small proportion of the total num- 
ber of students, are increasing so rapidly from year to year, that 
this fact may be taken as possessing uo little significance as to edu- 
cational tendencies. It is a fact of some importance, also, that a 
large proportion of the students of this institution are teachers 
whose experience ranges from one to nineteen years. The elective 
system, which has gone into operation the present year, has proved 
a means of giving freedom and breadth to the work, and has per- 
mitted a higher degree of concentration in the work than has here- 
tofore been attained. 

The opening exercises of the Boston School of Expression, of 
which S. S. Carry. the author of The Province of Expression, is the 
princ'pal, oceurred on Thursday evening, Oct. 8, at the hall on 
Freeman Place, Beacon street. Readings of rare excellence were 
given by Mre. Aona Baright Curry and Prof. J. W. Charchilil of An- 
dover. Rev. Phillips Brooks concluded the exercises with an ad- 
dress of great interest on the subject of expression. He said he 
had no theory or doctrine to present, yet he must speak of it with 
the profoundeet respect. Human life existed in three departments, 
one of which was expression. Bat deepest of all, and beyond every- 
thing else, was the very fact of life itself, or activity. Next to ac- 
tivity,—next to the deed done,—came the appropriation of that 
deed done by the mind. After it has passed into the thought of 
man it came forth in the utterance, and so utterance became the 
fulfillment of that which lay behind it Nobody, has aright to study 
expression unless he is conscious that behind expression lies thought, | 
and behind thought lie deed and action. Nobody can truly etend as 


an utterer before the world avless he be profoundly living ond rar- 


pestly thinking. Addressing himeelf to the students, De, Brovks seid ; 


“ Meanwhile you, full of the spirit of him whoacted and of him who 
thought, give the deed and thought some immediate expression. 
We are a talking race, and yet we know that the power of elo- 
quence which is in our American people has not yet begun to attain 
the richness and completeness of which it is capable.” 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


THE WANE OF THE SUMMER SEASON. 


When the moon grows bright and the air grows cold, 
And the landscape melts into soft, clear grays; 
When the burr of the chestnut turns to gold,— 
Then is the end of the country days. 


When the dew is touched with a silver frost, 
And the birds are gone from the leafless eprays; 
When the seaside charmer is charmed,—and lost !— 
Then is the end of the country days. 


When the lamp-light shines throngh the half-drawn shade, 
And the mind reverts to the old sweet ways; 

When we hand onr card to the white-capped maid,— 
Then is the end of the country days. —Puck. 


PROOF ENOUGH. 

At a state fair not Jong ago, a countryman had purchased an ex- 
carsion ticket, but in the course of bis perambolations Jost it. He 
inquired at the ticket office, sud sure enovgh, a ticket had been 
found and returned, but it might not belong to him. Taking a 
large “‘ cud’? of gum from his pocket, the countryman showed 
where it had stuck against the ticket, and on axamination the 
ticket showed a loss corresponding to the addition to the gam. 


GOOD REASONING, 


Freddie—I[ say, papa, it must be awful nice to be fat. 
Papa—How ao, my boy ? 
Freddie—There’s so much more of you to have a good time. 


SAVED TWO DOLLARS, 

A woman went into a photographer's studio a few days ago, and 
inquired the cost of cabinets. The proprietor informed her that 
hia price was $6 per dozen and $4 for duplicates, 

** Would the duplicates be just as good ?’’ she asked. 

** Oh, certainly,’’ was the reply. 

**Then I think I'll take a dozen of the duplicates.” 

— Boston Democrat. 
DIDN’T KNOW. 

Fishman—Hi, there, nigger, what you looking in that cart for ? 

Sambo—I was askin’ de fish a question. 

Fishman—A question ? What was it ? 

Sambo—I asked ’em what de news was at sea. 

Fishman—And what did they say ? 

pla said dey didn’t know. Hadn't been there this dree 
weeks. 


THIS AND THAT. 


The royal oaks 

In their brown cloaks, 
With reddish tinge 
Or yellow fringe, 

Are clothed in best, 
While all the rest 
Have cast away 

More brown and gray. 


Harvard College adds $15,000 worth of books to its library 
every year. 

A Frenchman in America is the title of Max O' Rell’s forthcoming 
book of travels. 

Ole Ball’s son, now about twenty years of age, is eoon to make 
his debut in Paris as a violinist. 

Alexander H. McGoffey, the author of readers and spellers 
bearing his name, is residing in Cincinnati. 

The grave of Barbara Freitchie, near Frederick, Md., is marked 
simply with a headstone bearing her name, age, and ‘* 1862.” 

Charles Meissonier, son of the deceased artist, will present bis 
father’s atelier and all it contains to the state, as the foundation of 
a Meissonier Museum. 

Jerome K. Jerome, the author and playwright, is a tall, broad- 
shouldered young man of light complexion, He has one child, a 
daughter of eight years. 

The only Harvard College prizs open to both men and women is 
the Sargent prize of $100 for the best metrical translation of some 
assigned ode of Horace, 

The position of superintendent of the Woman's College of the 
Northwestern University at Evanston has been given to Mrs. Emily 
Huatirgton Miller, the well-koown writer. 

Harrow School in England wil) shortly bring out a register of 
Harrovians, in which the names and bicgrapbies of all boye who 
have entered the school since the first year of the century wiil be 
given. 

The poet Whiitier is obliged to abandon bis daily walks, except 
about his own grounds, He cannot endare the fatigue of driving, 
and his hearing does not permit bis conversing with comfort. His 
increasing deafness also prevents his attending church. 

The new dean of Harvard College is Profeesor Briggs, one of the 
youngest acd most popular profeseors ia the college. He is the son 
of a Unitarian minister, and graduated from Harvard in 1875 with 
highest honors. In 1878 he become a tutor of Greek, which place 
he filled for three years. In 1883 he was appointed an instructor 


in English; two years later, an arsistant pr end a year ago, 
a fal! professor, He je a memb the Pri Bere 

“A Geographical Friday,” a conversation exercise, ty 
Warren Wiathrop, will appear in the next Journal, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


y butors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
alte psc names b me addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


COMPOSITION BY A CIVILIZED SAVAGE. 


[This is a genuine composition, written in English, by a little 
African girl, who was a few years ago a savage. Miss Kneeland, 
Northampton, Mass., has the original. ] 


Do you know what history is? History, as you know, teaches 
us what is to happen in the past event, and Geograpby shows us 
where the things has happened at. History tells us when Adam 
and Eve were created, and Geography shows where the garden of 
Eden was, which continent and which division. History tells us 
that Adam was the first man who was created, and while he was 
sleeping, God took out one of his ribs and made Eve. After a 
while Eve went to walk among the trees of the garden. Corversa- 
tion took place between her and the Devil. The Devil told her to 
eat some kind of fruit which God had told her and Adam not to eat. 
She took it and eat it. She also took some for her husband. ’ When 
Adam saw it, he did not take no time, to ask where she got it from. 
History, Geography, and the Earth, do jast go together one tells 
us about this and one about that ete. Histories are interesting to 
read indeed they are. It tells us something about the whale. The 
whale is the largest animal in the sea. Whales is spoken of in the 
Bible. When God had gent Jonah to Nineveh to preach to the 
people about their sins Jonah refused to go. He went into a ship, 
with some people he jast went in there to hidefrom God. Bat God 
caused a storm to take place, the ship went from this way to that 
way, the people was afraid and they began to cast lots; the lot fell 
upon Jonah, they tock him up and throwed bim into the sea. 
While he was going to the very bottom of the sea he met with this 
animal. So the whale said, ‘‘ My friend, where are you going ? id 
Jonah said, ‘‘ | bave disobeyed my Lord and am trying to hide 
from his face.’’ The whale said, ‘‘ You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, don’t you know neither you, nor I, can hide from his 
face ?’’ Jonah anid, ‘* Hear oh whale, I am so afraid I don’t know 
what I am doing or saying.’’ The whale said, ‘* Jonah, oh Jonah! 
Hearken unto me, and take heed to thyself for indeed I will swal- 
low you soon.’’ ‘’ Have mercy oh whale! if it is God’s will he will 
carry me safely to the land, so I may obey him.’’ The whale said. 
** Jonah put your head into my mouth and get ready for your life.”’ 
Jonah said, ‘‘ Whale [ think you had better swallow me because | 
see there is no use in talking.’’ The whale said, ‘‘ Jonah the idea 
of your running away from God, you will bear the consequences, 
that is all I got to aay,’’ At the same time he did swallow him up. 
Jonah thought the whale’s body was his grave aud end, he did not 
thiok he would go the shore, any more, therefore he cffered up a 
prayer to God for his sina, if he should die before he should get to 
the shore, if it was God’s will to carry his soul to heaven. The 
whale did not rest day after day night after night, so after three 
days the whale went to the shore and vomited Jonah up. Jonah 
was like a drowned rat! 


LONDON STREETS. 


Spare Moments is authority for the following particulars relating 
to the origin of the names of some London streets :— 


Bircham Lane was originally called Birchover’s Lane, after the 
name of the builder. 

Bishopsgate is supposed to have been built by some bishop about 
the year 1200. 

Charing Cross was so called from a cross set up by Edward [., io 
memory of his queen. Charing was then a village. 

Cheapside derives its name from there having been a market 
there, which in Saxon ia ‘‘ a chepe.”’ 

Covent (i. e., Convent) Garden was formerly a garden belonging 
to the abbot and convent of Westminster. I: was granted in 1552 
to Jobn, Earl of Bedford. 

Gracechurch Street,—formerly called Grass Church Street, —was 
so called from grass or herbs being sold there. 

Gray’s Inn was a house belonging to the Grays of Wilton, who 
resided there from 1315 till the reign of Edward ILI., when they 
devised it for use of students of the law. 

St. James’ Palace was anciently a hospital for lepers. 

Leadevhall Street takes its name from Leaden Hall, which was 
purchased by the city for a common market, aod made free in 1619 

Linecoln’s Inn was so called from being the inn or town house of 
Henry Lacy, Karl of Lincoln, who died there in 1310, 

Lombard Street took its name from the Lombards and other for- 
eign merchants, who assembled there twice every day before the 
building of the Royal Exchange. 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand was so called from a large college of secu- 
lar priests, founded in 1056 and suppressed in 1548, 

Mark Lane was originally Mart Lane, being a public mart. 

Paternoster Row was so called from the stationers, or text writ- 
ers, who dwelt there, and who wrote and sold all sorts of books 
then in use. 

Piccadilly was so called from the piccadillos; i e., the stiff collars, 
or bands, formerly worn, by which a tailor got an estate and built 
the firat houce there. 

Shoreditch derives its name, not as has been supposed, by Jane 
Shore’s dying there, but from Sir John Shore, or Shoreditch, its 
lord of the manor in the reign of Edward IIL. 

Smithfield was used as a market in Fitz Stephen's time, more 
than seven hundred years ago. 


A OF LANGUAGE. 


One of the most interesting and mystifying sentences the English 
language has yet produced follows: How much pleasanter it is to 
sit in a cab and think how much pleasanter it is to eit in cab than it 
is to be walking, than it is to be walking, and think how much 
pleasanter it is to sit in a cab than it is to be walking. The sen- 


tence is perfectly logical, and when repeated rapidly causes mach 
fun.— Bridgewater Ind: pendent, 


FOUR MATHEMATICAL RULES, 


In the JOURNAL of Oct. 12, Persis E. Darrow gives four rules 
which she believes to be new. These four rules all belong to the 
algebraic principle that the product of the sum and d' flerence of two 
numbers 1s eyual to the difference of their squares, 

(1) 
In case of two auccessive numbers, y — y = 1; and equation (1) 
becomes x? y? = + y, 


Rules 2-4 come from (1) by patting y= 1, 2, and 3 respectively. 
What are called ‘* Proofs ’’ in Miss Darrow’s rules are not proofs, 

but merely il/ustrations of the principle, These rales are as old as 

ars . al bet any two numbers 
site are of the mean proportion ween 

is the product of the numbers, plus the equare of half the 


” 
aiThie ie not trae, unless the word arithmetical is inserted before 
‘‘ mean.’ The square of the mean proportional between two 


i te. 
numbers is equal to their pose +4 RADBURY, Cambridge, Mass. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What is the origin of the expreesion, ‘‘ The echoolmaster is 
abroad ? P. 6 


— Is Walter Jerrold, the writer of a life of Faraday, 4 relative 
of Douglas Jerrold ? . PRENTICE. 


Walter Jerrold is a grandson of Douglas eames LM 


— To “ Jewess”’: Fromentine is a new product or food sub- 
atance prepared from the embryos of grain seeds. It contains 
twice as much nitrogen as meat. 


— I have seen that Octave Thanet has just published a new story. 
Can you tell me its title and publisher ? Docror M. 


We All is the title. It is published by D. Appleton & Co. 


— Which of our educational institutiovs first made physical 
exercise compulsory ? A SUPERINTENDENT. 
Prof. Edward Hitchoock of Amherst College, Mass., in hia re- 
port on hygiene and physical education claims that ‘‘ Amherst Col- 
lege was the first institution in the land to make physical exercise 
a compulsory part of an educational course.’’ She began to do 
this in October, 1861, and has kept the requirements in the car- 
riculum ever since. 


— Just how much does the reciprocity with Spain signify ? 
What Foster was it that negotiated it ? J. 0. E. 
To“J.O E.”: The general treaty for reciprocity with Spain, 
which John W. Foster tried to secure, failed; but reciprocity with 
Caba and Porto Rico was provided for on April 17, signed by 
the Spanish minister at Washington the last of April, and approved 
by Sefior Castillo, May 31. It was formaily proclaimed the last of 
Jane, and went into operation Sept. 1. In return for the free ad. 
mission into the United States of sugar, honey, cocoa, co. ffee, and 
hides, and the redaction of the duty on tea from the Spanish 
West Indies, America can send free of duty to these countries, 
coal, potroleam, machinery and fate, while the duty on flour is 
reduced fifty per cent. 


— (a) Was our continental currency ever redeemed ? 

(+) If 80, was provision made for its redemption under the con- 
federation, or not till the constitution went into operation ? 

(c) Was the currency issued by individual colonies ever re- 
deemed ? MERRIMAC, Mass. 

(a) Oa Jane 23, 1775, Congress voted to issue paper money not 
to exceed $2,000,000 for the redemption of which the faith of the 
confederated colonies was pledged, anda quota of this sum was 
apportioned to each colony; bat the United Colonies obligated 
themselves to pay any part which either failed to discharge. 
These quotas were made payable respectively in four, five, six, 
and seven years from Nov. 30,1775. By Jan. 1, 1779 this cur- 
rency had so far depreciated that it took eight dollars to buy one 
dollar in gold; by Jan. 1, 1780, it took thirty dollars to buy one 
dollsr in gold; and by Jan. 1, 1781, it took forty dollars in cur- 
rency to buy one dollar in gold,—$600 was in one instance paid for 
a pair of boots, ten for a skein of thread. 

(6) By the Articles of Ci nfederation, 1781, each state was to 
settle all the arrears of pay of their respective lines of the army and 
all claims of their own citizens who held certificates of army officers 
for supplies or services. In 1789, under the constitution, the colo- 
nial debts remained practically unpaid, and to avoid injustice and 
complications all the debts of the individual states and the colonies 
from which these states were formed were assumed by Congrese. 
{ have given much time to a spacific study of the question of the re- 
demption of the currency, but it seems to form no part of the plans 
for the payment of the war debts. Bancroft says,—and it is the 
the only reference I can find to it,—‘‘The value of the paper 
money issued by Congress had perished as it had passed from hand 
to hand, and its circulation had ceased.’’ 

(c) I think this is already answered in the above. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


_ The Amazon River and its tributaries offer 25,000 miles of nay- 
igable waters for very large vessels. 


The passage through the Suez Canal is sow accomplished in 


fourteen houre. Five years ago thirty-six hours was a rapid 
transit. 


As early as 450 B. C. Rome had elementary schools where girls 
and boys were taught reading, writing, arithmetic and music, 


Welshmen are looking forward with interest to th i - 
ans of 1891, because, for the first time, a clause hes Satie 
directing an enumeration of all persons who apeak Welsh and 
English in Wales and Monmouthshire, and all Welsh-speaking 
persons in England as well. It is generally maintained that there 
we more Welsh-speaking people in existence at present than ever 

ore. 

One of the exhibits in preparation for the World’s Fair j 
American flag to be made by Ellen Calla Young of 7 Pinte 


jot Phrenology in School w 


A finely illustrated article on the Uses and Abuses 
ill appear in the Journal of 


cocoons, spin and weave and dye the silk, 
it will be presented to the city of Chicago. 


k on the great continental railway, from Viadivostock on the 
Paths Adon | Siberia to St. Petersburg, has begun. The road 
will be 4810 miles long, and the estimated cost is $160,000,000. It 
will open many regions rich in mineral and agricultural produc- 


tions. 
The International Congress of 


Fla. She will rear the 
When the flag is finished 


9 ates representing 909,167 miners. Great Britain 
bed 448,636 constituents, Germany eight- 
een for 141,531, Austria but one for 100,000, Belgium sixteen for 
92,000, and France twenty-three for 127,000. 
Gola while in circulation is handled less than any other medium. 
It is usually kept in vaults for a demand is rarely made ; for this 
reason the loss by abrasion is but one half of 1 per cent. in twenty 
years, In a$20 gold piece, the standard weight of which is 516 
grains, the government allowance for loss by abrasion is 2.58 
Natural gas has been discovered in Middlesborough, England. 
During borings for salt, at a depth of 800 feet an outburst of gas 
and water occurred, and the gae, on being ignited, burned for sev- 
eral hours with a flame 40 feet high. Americans engaged in the 
workings, declare that the gas exactly resembles that of Pennsyl. 
vania, and a great interest is being manifested in the discovery, 


LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


Note.—Lesson 1 was published October 8, with outline of the 
plan and fall instractions for revision of the exercises. 

LESSON 2,—PERSONAL PRONOUN. 
Ob (1), ol (thou), om (he or it), of (she), os (it), on (one), of 
(self). These are declined like nouns. 
POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 
are formed by adding ik to the nominative singular of personal pro- 
nouns, and are declined only when used without their nouns, 


INTEROGATIVE PRONOUNS, 


Mase. Fem. Neut. 
kim ? : kif? kis? who ? what ? 
kiom ? kiof ? kios? which ? 


(These are declined, unless used adjectively.) 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


kel, who or which (used for all genders). 

kelof (feminine form, if needed for clearness). 

kelos (neuter form, if needed for clearness). 
(These are declined like nouns.) 


VocaBULARY.—Nouns, 


Bak, book. Flol, flower. Svid, sweetness. Bad, badness. Nid, 
brilliance. Lol, rose. 


Present indicative active, of verb. 


Plural simply adda s. It 
will be seen that the root 
simply receives the per- 
Bion, one is. sonal pronoun to form 


Binos, it (indeterminate) is. the persons of the verb. 
Exercises. 


Ob e ol logobs ofi. Binob gudik, ab binof badik. Filo! obik 
binom svidik, e olik binom nidik. Buks omsik binoms badik. 
Pule man logoms flolis kelis labobe. Kim binom man gudik ? 
Kisi logol ? Svid flolas kalis binom gudik, e flols binom i nidik. 
Kiom flenas olik kidom oli ? Kis binos? Kimi kidol? Kiomi 
polas man gudik kidom? Kidom badikis e gudikis. Man kel 
logom oli binom flen ofik. Kim labom fllolis nidik kels binoms i 
svidik ? Pals kiom laboms bukis mana? Paul ofik binom badik. 

Yon and she and I see the flowers which our good boys have. 
The book which is bad is the man’s book; mine is good. She 
kisses her good boy who has a sweet rose. The man who is bad is 
her friend’s son ? Which man is the boy’s friend ? Who has the 
sweet flowers? Who are you? What has he? My boy and 
your friend are good. The rose isa sweet flower. The flowers 
which the boys have are sweet roses. Which flowers are good and 
which are bad ? 


Bincb, I am. 

Binol, Thon art. 
Binom, He, or it, is. 
Binof, She ie. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


France.—When the elementary schools of France re-open in 
October, the public boys’ schools will all have lay-teachers, the 
five years allowed by the law of 1886 having expired. Oat of 52,- 
000 teachers, only 1,200 new appointments have still to be made to 
carry out this law. Eleven thousand female teachers, however, 
out of 44,000, are still nuns, and there is no limit of time for the 


secularization of girls’ schools. While primary education is thus 
becoming secular, Catholic higher education is also a failure. The 
Catholic universities, founded with such great expectations in 1876, 
have less than 1,000 students, while the different faculties compris- 
ing the one great French state university have nearly 20,000. ‘The 
Catholic schools for secondary education still hold their ground, but 
the bulk of their pupils, on leaving, go, not to the Catholic, but to 
the state universities. 

Germany.—A new scale of salaries for teachers cf elementary 
schools has been adopted by the city council of Bremen. In the 
primary echools of the city the ealary of a principal will hereafter 
be from $875 to $1,125; that of teachers, from $375 to $750; the 
higher salary mentioned to be reached after eighteen years’ service. 
In the country districts of the city (it must be remembered that 
the free city of Bremen, like Hamburg and Liibeck, owns a limited 
territory outside the city limits analagous to Washington and the 
District of Columbia) the salaries of principles are slightly lese than 
in the city, but those of teachers are the same ag those in the city. 
Foy ae of the aoe school in Bremen has $1.500, rising to 

{650 in seven years; the professors i ach 
$1,125 after twelve years. 

The Prussian minister of education has reversed the decision of a 
provincial council, and declared that children of parents who pro- 
fess no religious faith are not to be compelled to attend ecriptare 
lessons in school, even when they receive no religious instruction at 
home. Moreover, such children are not to be refused admission to 


bigh schools and normal schools. 


phalian gymnastic societies petitioned the 
appoint professional gymnasts as super- 
gymnastics in elementary schools, the 
ot being competent. The latter have 


The Rhenish and Weat 
minister of education to 
visors of the instruction in 
euperintendents of schools n 


October 27, 


cheerfully acknowledged the 
of the gymnastic nocisties be 


iv incapacity, and ask that the petition 
gr anted, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ae 
| 
six. 


Oct. 15, 1891. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


| Owing to the present variety in the size and for f printi 
catton of size; we erefore, hereaft 

in inches, the number first given being the 


AMERICAN LireRatuRE. An Elementary Textbook for 
in Schools Academies. By J Hawthorne and 
eonatrd Lemmon. Boston: D. C, i 

Heath & Co, 3i9 pages. 

Jalian Hawthorne as the author of a textbook on American Liter- 
atare is a curiosity. But, associated with him isa city superinten- 
dent of schools, and the latter furnishes the pedagogical wisdom 
and experience, while the former furnishes the literary genios 
echolarly sesearch, and brillianey. Ia short, Julian Hawthorse has 
done for it all that was io bis power. while as a textbook it is prac. 
tically the work of Superiatendent Lommon. 

There has been great need of more cla:s books that shoald intel- 
ligently present American literary men and women and their works 
As a rule they have been buried beneath the English writers. I: is 
not to be wondered at that our classic writers have not been duly 
appreciated by our young people whose school training in Eoglish 
literatare was largely given to the study of the beauties of Chaucer, 
Speneer, Dryden Young, Pops, et a/. who are as dead in the clas. 
sics as Cicero, Xenophon, or Cesar, and who should be studied 
much as the authors of Greece and Rome are. A love for good 
reading as such must come largely from a knowledge of live classics 
which caught their fervency from scenes and events of which the 
youth of today may know something. They will never appreciate 
American authors of whom they study in a pent up appendix to an 
English literature 

Ia this Hawthorne-Lemmon class-book we have an admirable 
perspective of American literature, a fascinating study of its growth 
und developmens, a brilliant presentation of its personnel, with 
beautiful fa'l-page portraits of Longfellow, Holmes, Bryant, 
Hawthorne, Whittier. and Lowell and execrable vignettes of Frank - 
lin, Clay, Stedman, Wallace, Cable, and Clemens. It is a book 
with a mission for America, and a fature as a school book. 


Succrss AND 1Ts Acargvers. By Wm. M. Thayer. 
641 pp., 11 x8. Iustrated Boston: A. M. Thayer & Co. 
This is not only the latest and greatest success of this widely- 

known author, but it is the greatest success of any bock of 

the kind that has yet appeared from any pen. It is also a much- 
needed work at this time, when there is a demand for books that 
will stimulate the youth of the land to achieve success for them- 
eelves, as this will certainly do, for it is full of stimulating facts, 
such as boys especially enjoy in this form. There is no preaching, 
but a deal of practice. ‘There are 16% portraits, mostly fall page, 
and they are works of art. Nor is this merely a book of biog- 
rapby, for it is so classified that every paragraph teaches some- 

thirg without trying so to teach, and it is this purpose without a 

moral that makes it at once attractive and inspiring to young people. 

The sketches of the great men and women of the world are always 

inserted in a chapter that is focused for something else than the 

teaching about that person. ‘‘ Greater than One’s Business ’’ is the 
subject of the chapter on General Grant; ‘* Discrimination,’’ of 
that upon Bismark; “ Doing Things Well,’’ of that upon Oakes 

Ames; “ Principle,’ of that upon Qaeen Victoria; ‘* Push,’’ of 

that upon Elihu Barritt; ‘‘ Tact,’’ of that npon Sir Isaac Newton ; 

** Room at the Top,’’ of that upon Daniel Webster; ‘* Wisdom and 

Learning,’’ of that upon Canon Farrar and Phillips Brooks; 

** Gratitade,’’ of that upon George M. Pullman. Thus for ninety 

chapters is success strikingly illustrated from real life by this 

geniué in the art of weaving facts for the toning up of the thongh* 
and life of man. It is a book for the school, for every schoo!, for 
the home, for a holiday gift book, for the Sanday school, and for 
eve’y other time and place where the young are to be inflaenced for 


gocd. 

MERRILL's WorpD AND Sentence Book. A Practical 
Speller. Compiled by Teachers. New York: Charlea E. Mer- 
rill & Co 175 pp. Price, 24 conte. 

The spelling book was never so securely enthroned in the Ameri- 
can school as to-day. Every other beok is more liable if possible to 
go from the schools than the speller. It has met its attack and has 
survived by adapting itself to new conditions. It was the first of 
the books to have ita place in the schools challenged; then came 
the attack upon the grammar, and the end is not yet with that 
book. The reading books are now coming under fire, and the 
arithmetic, from present indications, will be next in line. The 
speller, however, has come out unscathed ; its critics having won a 
notable victory in the midst of their defeat; while no heed was 
given to their demand that the spelling book should go, a new book 
was born. 

The latest book to give new life to the indispensable speller is 
Merrill’s Work and Sentence Bock, compiled by eeveral teachere. It 
is in an admirable senee a language book; indeed a skillful teacher 
could fiod no better textbook in language, and without some such 
book as this as a companion piece to the average language lessons, 
there would be all too little permanent service rendered the stadent. 
The authors have had no besitancy in availing themeel ves of every 
new thing under the sun; at the same time they have disearded no 
ancient and honorable device that philosophy snd experience prove | 
to be valuable. It does something along all lines, and does not do 
too much along any. There is just enough that is progressive to 
make the book valuable for any teacher in city or country. 


Puysics sy Experiment. An Elementary Textbook, 
for the Use of Schools. By Edward R. Shaw, Ph.D. New| 
York : Effiogham Maynard & Co. 320 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00. | 
One might suspect from the titles of all recent works in physics | 

that there was some other teachiog of physics than that by experi- | 

ment, while the fact is that it would be about as easy to fiod 
one teaching A, B, C, as to find one teaching physics 
from the textbook without actual experiment. Yet the day) 
is not remote when in every bigh school and academy, and | 
indeed in most colleges, the student merely described experi- 
ments and told what would take place if certain things were done, 
and it was assumed that he would know jast how to do these 
things had he the apparatus. The experiments were deserib:d not | 
that they might be performed nor with sofficient minuteness to: 
make it probable that an attempt to perform them would be suc- 


cessful, but merely that the principle 
stood. Mach of the h 
treme, the experiment being performed 
volved may be understood, but that the 
ment may be a success, 
useless features of an 


as gone to the other ex- 
not that the principle in- 
the manipulation and experi- 
more emphasis being placed upon utterly 
' illustration of a great principle. If we 
may jadge the result of teaching by a stady of the book, Dr. Shaw 
has placed the emphasis upon the principles to be illustrated as well 
a8 upon the means of illustration ; indeed, he has made the work 
so clear that a student of ordinary wit would get an almost perfect 
idea of physics from a careful study of this book even without the 
experiments, So carefal has the author been, however, in supply- 
ing the experiments to illustrate individual points that one can do 
the wasting time in the mere “fun of 
oing it. is promises to be an eminently eu i 
field already well occupied. 


GRAMMAR ¥OR BRGINNERs. By Jonathan A. 
Rigdon. Pp. 118, Price, 40 cents. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS. By Jonathan 

A. a. Danville, Ind.: Indiana Pub. Co. 218 pp. Price, 

cen 

In the first of these books Mr. Rigdon simplifies the teaching of 
grammar to begioners without deviating from his purpose to teach 
all the essentials of the sentence. He believes that the way to know 
the grammar of the sentence is to handle it in every part through 
much practice. There is enough in this smaller book to satiafy 
those who desire only the elements of grammar. 

Ta the Grammar for the Common Schools Mr. Rigdon presents 
with many modifications and much originality the grammar of the 
American school. The book is built upon these thres principles : 
Grammar is at every step a thought study. Thought can be stad- 
ied only through language. Grammar is that branch of language 
study which deals wholly with the sentence. He considers that 
grammar asa ecience is theory; and asan art is practice, The 
author assumes that the student knows as much of grammar as has 
been tanght in his first book, bat he reviews all of these pointe so 
that the child may recall all the essential elements before studying 
more in detail every featare of grammar. He has at many pointe 
introduced aids which will be highly appreciated by the teachers. 


Eneuish Writers: An Attempt Towards a History of 
English Literature. By Henry Morley. VII. From Caxton to 
Coverdale. New York: Cassell & Co. 355 pp. Price, $1.50 
No subject has had more skillfal treatment at the hands of ma- 

ters than English literature, and with this treatment the average 
man is reasonably familiar. Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Morley 
treats his themes with so much freshness, vigor, and skill, that one 
can but enjoy looking into his pages. The seven volumes already 
issued together with the eigh'h soon to appear only bring us to 
Spenser; should he continue the treatment of the post-Spense- 
rian writers with the same completeness we shall have one of the 
most valuable, — probably the most valuable treatment of En- 
glish writers that has yet appeared. There is a peculiar fascination 
in an examination of these early volumes as they deal largely with 
works with which even fairly well-read English scholars are not 
familiar. It would have been practically useless for a man of less 
renown to treat the ante-Spencerian period as there are few men 
whose reeearches would make it possible. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE ALGEBRA OF Logic. with exam- 
ples. By Alexander Macfarlane. Edinburgh: David Douglass. 
155 pp., 7x44. Price, $1.35. 

We have never seen the science of formal reasoning so viearly 
presented through algebraic processes as in these principles, origi- 
ually contribated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. The author's 
theory of the operation of the mind in reasoning about Quality is 
thoronghly unique, although foreshadowed by De Morgan and 
Boole. He presects logic, the Algebra of Quality, as a formal eci- 
ence, investigating the general properties of the symbol of Quality, 
dedacing equations which are true generally, or combining euch 
equations with data of given forms. He distinguishes betwen the 
Algebra of Logic and trancendental logic, and does not claim for it 
laws of thought according tv the common acceptation of that term. 
He regards the Algebra of Quality as the weapon with which the 
philosopher is to attack the science of observation. He assumes 
that neither Kant nor Aristotle planted their logic upon the eternal 
foundations. ‘These he seeksin part through the Algebra of Logic. 


A Biographical Study. Selected and 


Lams’s Essays. 
Boston : D. Lothrop 


Annotated by Elizabeth Deering Hanscom. 

Co. 287 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.50. , 

In the fifty-seven years that have elapsed since the death of 
Charles Lamb,—the gentle Elia,—his fame as a writer and his per- 
sonal interest as a man have constantly increased. In order to 
thoronghly understand and enjoy Lamb, one must know the mean- 
ing of many references to places and persons which are not ex- 
plained in the text. Miss Hanscom has, with much patience and re. 
‘search, hanted out the meaning of all these references and oncertain 
names, and in a series of notes and annotations has thoroughly 
‘made clear all of his more famous writings. She has also intro- 
duced the collection with an admirable biographical sketch, and 
has prefaced each essay with an explanatory selection from some 
one of hia best biographers. These little prefaces, by such men 4s | 
Bryan Waller Proctor, Thomas Talfourd, Alfred Ainger, Leigh 
Hunt, and William Hazlitt, are in themselves of much interest out- | 
side their bearing apon the essays which follow them. | 

Mies Hanscom’s book is unique, and is of value not only to the 
stadent of Lamb, but to the stadent of English literatare in which 


he holds so high a rank. 


Tax Hanp-Boox. By Charles S. 

Newhall New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 215 pp., 64 x Dh. 

ice. $2 00. : 

Mee N Salts Trees of Northeastern America was at once recog- 
nized as a beautiful and valuable volume, and has met with con 
stantly increasiog appreciation. The Leaf-Collector's Hand- Bock is 
a work of the same class, and as ite name indicates, gives a de- 
scription of the lea 
country, with a gui 


are upwards of one huo 
wash a in natural sizo, and these plates are so bound as to enable 


llector to fasten his epecimens upon the oyposite side of the 
There are fall directions for 


de to their recognition and classification. There 


involved might be 


ves of all the native trees in this portion of the | 


dred and fifteen full-page plates, mostly | 


mounting and finding the names of the different leaves and for cut- 
ting and preserving them. Teachers of country schools, in particu- 
lar, can make no better investment than the purchase of Mr. New- 
hall’s hand-book, as the gathering and classifying of leaves accord- 
ing to his plans would furnish a fascinating and instructive employ- 
ment for pupils, which, when concluded, would add a beautifal 
and interesting reference book to the school library. 


GroGraPuy Europe. By James Sime, M.A. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 341 pp., 7x 44. Price, 80 cents. 
England bas developed no one phase of science more than the 

teaching of geography. America has gone wild over little things, 
but has done almost nothing by way of developing a teaching sci- 
ence ic geography. We have the first geographies from the map 
and chart standpoint, as we have the most attractive textbooks 
typographically and pictorially, but our geographical science has 
been that of the publisher rather than the author, 

_ England teaches the geography of Europe with great discrimina- 
tion; she gives it life, vivacity, power. The English geographer 
starts out with the assumption that everything now existing & an 
evolution from past conditions This is no more true of physical 
geography of and commercial, 

very teacher in America, when teaching the geography of 

Earops, should bave this cyclopedic upon her not 

simply for the facts it gives, but for the thought it stimulates. 


Tue Jo-Boar Boys. By Rev. J. H. Cowan, D.D. 

New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Few people outside those living about the upper Ohio knew 
what a Jo-Bost is. These will remember that ia the neighborhood 
of Pittsburg there is a population that lives almost exclusively on 
floating shantiee, to which are given the name Jo-Boats. Dr. 
Cowan has chos4n this original environment for the scene of a re- 
markably spirited boys’ book. The story of the gallant and heroic 
little Tim, the newsboy, bootblack, and “* water rat,’’ will appeal 
to all boys who enj sy exciting adventures. The illastrations by H. 
W. Pierce are ucu ually pretty. 


Tar Scauet TANaGer, AND Oruer Bipeps. 
Trowbridge. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the fourth volume in the popular “ Start in Life’’ Se- 
ries, and will be welcomed by boy readers. Mr. Trowbridge never 
preaches, yet manages to convey a high moral coloring to his stories 
and to arouse an appreciation of true manliness through all the 
fan, temptation, and adventares of his boy hearers. '‘Grandmother’s 
Gold Beads,” ‘* Hile Hardhack’s Newfoundland Pup,” and ‘' Paul 
Garwin’s Christmas Eve,’ are tne other stories included in the 
present volumes. 


By J. T- 
181 pp, 7246. 


D. C. Heatu & Co., Boston, have just published a new 
Music Reader, for bigh and normal schools, academies and semiua- 
ries, by Charles E, Whitivg, for many years teacher of music in 
the Boston public schools, The first forty-eight pages are devoted 
to musical notation, with a large variety of exercises for practice. 
The selections of anthems and hymn tanes are well chosen and of 
moderate difficalty, the author having taken great pains in arrang- 
ing the tenor parts to come within the compass of boys’ voices. 
The goodly number of patriotic songs will prove an important 
feature. Mr, Whiting’s long musical experience has enabled him 
to arrange a most admirable work, which will bs a pleasure and a 
profit in any school. A word should be given to the beautiful de- 
sign on the cover, which is the work of the artist Ipsen. Price, 
boards, 90 cents. 


Tue second part of Roland P. Falkner’s translation of 
Professor Meitzen’s (Berlin) paper on the ‘* History, Theory, and 
Technique of Statistics’? appears as a supp'ement to the -innals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science for May. 
This contains the discussion of the theory and the techniqae of the 
subject, and will prove invalaable to any one who intends to do 
practical work in the gathering and classification of statistics, of 
whatever kind. This supplement also contains the tsble of con- 
tents and the index to the first volumes of the publications of the 
American Academy. Philadelphia: American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science. Price, $1.50, 


Messrs. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn will soon issue A 
Commercial Geography, by John N, Tilden, a book of 300 pages, 
with maps and engravings, ‘This is tho first book of the kind ever 
published in this country. 


Tar Century Dictionary is at last completed; the 
sixth and concluding volume will soon be bronght out, the fioal 
pages being now on the press. The work contains about 500 more 
pages and 2000 more illustrations than were originally promised. 


D. Arrteton & COMPANY issue as a monograph, 
George Iles pamphlet ‘‘ My Class in Geometry,’’ which appeared 
in the November Popular Science Monthly. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Development Hints; by C. Van Wie. Syracuse, N.Y.: C- W. Bar- 
deen 
A Dictionary of Thoughts; by Tryon Edwards, D.D,. New York: 

Pup. Co. 

Onjeethe’s Hermann und Dorothea; edited by Waterman T. Hewett, 
Ph D ; price, $1.00. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. - 

Asmodeus; translated from the French of A. KR LeSage A Maid- 

‘en’s Choice; transiated by Elise L. Lathrop. New York: Worthing: 


he Winkle and Other American Essays from the ‘ Sketeh- 


Rip Van 

| ae by Washington Irving; price 15 cenis, Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. York: 
Wilimoth, the Wanderer; by C. C. Dai); price, 25 cts. New York: 


| 
. Ogiivie. 
Practical French Grammar (Part by Mortimer de Larmoyer. 


| London: Kegan Paul, french, Titibner & Co. 


| Ivan the Fool; by Count Lee Toistol. New York: Charles L. Web- 
r& Co 
The Province of Expression; by S. 8. Curry, Ph.D,; price, $2.50 
: School of Expression. : 
"ones Drill Books, & and B. Boston: DePe ffer’s School of Lan- 
guages 


; price. $1 00——Emma Dunning Ranks’s Original Recitations 
wan Liven price, $125. New York: Edgar 8 We roer 
| The Philosophy of the Beautiful; by Win Koight; price, $1 00 — 
English Colonization and by Alfrea Caldecott, price, $1 00. 
New York: Charles Scribnei’s Bons. 


TUDY FOR THE 
SCHOOLS. 


By W. 8, JACKMAN, or tHe Cook Co. Normat ScHool. 
12me, 438 pp. Teachers’ price, 81.20; by mail, $4.30. 


HENRY HOLT YEW YORK, 
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OHIO INSTITUTE. 


The recent meeting of the Pickaway Institute, at Circleville, 
proved a veritable ‘‘ feast of reason ”’ tothe large number of teach- 
ers in attendance. Prof. M. L. Smith wasin charge. The exec- 
utive committee reported having secured the services of Prof. C. 
W. Bennett of the Piqua schools, Supt. J. A. Shawan of Colam- 
bus, and Supt. W. H. Van Fossan of New Lisbon, as instractors 
for the year of ’91. 

Professor Shawan had charge of the work for the first week and 
the other two gentlemen for the second week, At the opening 
session Superintendent Shawan delivered an interesting and thor- 
oughly instructive address on geography. T. A. Dennis read a 
paper on “‘ Fifty Years Hence,’’ and W. H. Howard gave a talk 


on History. 

Taesday Superintendent Shawan lectured on Arithmetic. He 
said there are two ways of putting numbers together, first by addi- 
tion,—that of addition and multiplication; second, by subtracting, 
—that of subtraction and division. Multiplication is addition under 
another name, and division subtraction ander another name. Illus- 
tration is one of the most important things to be taught in arith- 
metic. This isa plan in which papils cannot help understanding 
examples. : 

Taseday afternoon, Mr. Shawan gave a talk on Geography, in 
which the following points were brought out in illustration of the 
study of relief in aiding the imagination: Molding is a means of 
gaining concepts of form through touch or muecalar senae, and, by 
association of these concepts with the corresponding sight,—pro- 
ducts of light and shade,—of cultivating the acquired jadgment of 
form by sight. It is the best device for securing attention, or re- 
peated acts of perception, and thus develops obeervation and mem- 
ory of form. It is the simplest and quickest means of leading pa- 
pils to acquire knowledge of geographical form from nature. It is 
the means of bringing forms most vividly into consciousness and 
induces accurate comparison, reasoning, and jadgment. It lays 
the basis in a natural langaage, for leading pupils to imagine the 
continents. It is the most natural means of form examination, as 
ability to model quickly and acourately frum memory may be ac- 
cepted as evidence of clear concepts. Lay aside the same as pupils 
are able to imagine withont its aid. The same may again be used 
when the main obj-ct of the lesson is to study the relations of one 
form to another or a force to aform. Until the form is distinct 
in the pupil’s mind he should not be required to model it unless the 
real obj-ct or a correct type of it is near for comparison. In learn- 
ing outlines use drawing, in studying relief use molding. 

On Tuesday evening, lectures were delivered by Prof. E. B. 
Lewis, on ‘*‘The Nobility of Labor,’’ and by Superintendent 
Shawan, on “‘ A Sommer Ramble.”’ 

Wednesday morning the Grube method in arithmetic was again 
taken up by Superintendent Shawap, who said there are forty-five 
combinations in addition, The following is the method of combi- 

nation : 


111212128123812841284123 45234658 
4564565676778 89 


Professor Miller delivered a lecture on mensuration, explaining 
the rules and demonstrating the parallelogram, then disposing of 
the circle in a satisfactory manner. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session, Mr. A. L. Stump read a 
aper on ‘‘Indigestion.’’ Superintendent Shawan delivered a 
ecture on geography, and set forth his views as to the most simple 

and successful, as well as interesting manner of teaching this im- 
portant branch. Mr. Shawan suggests that the pupil first draw 
bis county, then bound it, next locate his own town and all the 
principal streams in the county. This trains them in locating 
places in the mind without referring to the map. Then get to 
talking about your own county in your class and get them inter- 
ested; get them to tell what is manufactured in this county, what 
rivers and streams are navigable; get them to follow the streams 
of water in the county and see what river they will empty iato, then 
they will be very much interested and will of course be eager to 
find what this river empties into, and in thia way the pupil will be 
studying in such a fascinating way he will forget he is studying. 
Then when you are through with the streams, take up the railroads 
and talk about them, Teachers will be surprised how much inter- 
est pupils will take in this manner of study. After studying the 
county thoroughly, take the state and draw a map of it, and have 
the pupils locate their county on this map, then group the other 
counties and locate the principal city in each county. 


County Treasurer J. C. Harper gave an interesting and helpfal 


talk of the school days of his boyhood. He offered suggestions 


aad gave valuable advice that will be of benefit to the teachers. | 


| has beep a 
Mr. Harper has taught his last school, but in the past 
bile to educational interests throughout Ohio. 


‘ton achools occupied some time on the subject of ** Winds.”’ 


At the Thareday morning session Superintendent Shawan gave a 
talk on the subject of arithmetic, and Prof. A. L. Ellis of the Kings- 


i ounced of more than ordinary interest and 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Oct. 16-17: Connecticut State Association ; New Haven. 

Oct. 22-23: Michigan State Association ; Lansing. 

Oct. 23: Plymouth Co. (Mass.) Teachers’ Assoc. ; Brockton. 
Oct. 22-24: Jefferson County Institute, Montana; Boulder. 

Oct. 29-31: Rhode Island Institute of Instruction; Providence. 
Oct. 30: Middlesex Co. (Mass.) Teachers’ Assoc. ; Boston. 
Nov. 6: N. BE. Association of Superiatendents; Boston. 

Nov. 5-7: Vermont State Association. 

Nov. 18-14: New Hampshire State Association ; Concord. 
December: Teachers’ Aid Fand Bazaar; Philadelphia. 

Feb. 16-18, 92: N. E. A.—Department of Supts. ; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Modesto has been excited over a difference of opinion between 
the clerk of the local board of trustees and County Supt. W. B. 
Howard, who refused salaries to several teachers because the stud- 
ies taught are not those prescribed by law. A wise compromise 
was effected. 

The Valencia Street school is to have a fine exhibit of physical 
culture at the Mechanica’ Pavilion, Oct. 21. Principal O'Conner 
is wide awake along these lines. 


Solomon City schools are prosperous and make as good a show- 
ing an can be made by those of any town of ita siza io the state. 
The JOURNAL will be placed in their library. ’ 

The preparations for rousing teachers’ meetings in different 
parts of the state, at Thanksgiving time, are rapidly taking shape. 
The programs are too long to publish. 


MICHIGAN. 


The 17th annual Association of the Superintendents of Pablic 
Schools will be held at Lensing, Thursday evening and Friday, Oct. 
22 and 23. President—W. H. Cheever of Lansing ; Vice-President 
—J. W. Simmons of Owosso; Secretary and Treasurer—A. §, 
Whitney of Mt. Clemens. 

7 aad Evening —* Oar Weak Points,’’ by Supt. C. A. Gower 
of Lansing. ‘' The Educational Needs of the Hour,’’ by Prof. E. 
A. Strong of Ypsilanti. 

Friday—Report of Committee on the Revision of the Course of 
Study,” by Chairman, Supt. Stuart MacKibbin of Marshall. 
Arithmetic,’”” by Supt. Albert Jennings of Manistee. Geogra- 
phy and Science,” by Supt. J. W. Smith of Bav City. “ Reading, 
Drawing, and Kindergarten,’ by Supt. C. N. Kendall of Saginaw, 
E.S. “ Lavgusge and Grammar,” by Supt. W. H. Honey of 
Monroe. ‘* Uniformity of Marking in Absence and Tardiness,” 
by Supt. O. D. Thompson of Romeo. ‘* Relation of the Corres- 
ponding Grades in the Graded and Ungraded Schools.” ‘* Equiv. 
alente in the Course of Study.’ ‘‘ The One Session Plan in the 
High School.” ‘* Michigan’s Educational Exhibit at the Colam- 
bian Exposition,’ by Sapt. Ferris S. Fitch. 

The superintendent of public instraction has called a meeting of 
those interested in teachers’ institutes for three o’clock Friday. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newark.—The evening high school has opened its second year 
with over a hundred pupils. Last vear the number enrolled at the 
beginning was abont seventy-five. It is intended eventually to have 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MEROER, Peoria. 

The state reading circles are starting out well. Manager Gast- 
man has received more orders than he could promply fill on account 
of not being able to get the books fast enough from the publishers. 
All ix quirers in regard to either circle addressed to E. A. Gastman, 
Deeatur, will receive prompt answer. | 

His many friends will be pained to learn of the death of Prof. H. 
D. Fiek, the superintendent of schools at Dwight for several years past. 
As one of his ovlieagues in the State Readiog Circle work remarks, He 
is gone early from the battle,’’ He was tbe president of that orgar- 
ization during his directorship, and did much to bring it to its pres- | 
ent osefolaess. He was in the prime of manhood, a fine scholar, 
an able teacher, and a man of rare qualities of both mind and. 
heart. Why soch are called so early passes human wisdom. 

The appointment of Regeot Selim H Peabody of the University , 
of Illinois as commissiorer of the Department of Liberal Arts of 
the World's Columbian Exposition. gives the highest satisfaction. 
There are few examples of poetic jastice more conspicuous. 

The retirement of George Howland from the superintendency of 
the Chicago schools and the election of A. G. Lane as his successor 
are the edacational sensations of the commonwealth. Now who 
will aucceed Mr. Lane ? 

The new superintendent of the Freeport schools, R. W. Burton, 
enters upon his duties under flattering auspices. His predecessor | 
at Freeport, Supt. A. O. Reubett, retires from the profession to! 
enter upon a business life. 

Knox College, Galesburg, is enjoying a veritable ‘‘boom.’’ The 
new freshman class is 150 atrong. 

Prin. J. E. Luckey of Ipavia, this state, is the new superintend- 
ent of the Tipton, Ia., schools. 

Deputy State Supt. James Kirk had personal charge of the state 
educational exhibit at the recent state fair in Peoria. 

Superintendent Williamson of Dixon has scored a victory in se- 
te the erection of a new and much needed school building for 

at city. 

Miss Elizabeth Gastman goes from the Rockford High School to 
the South Division High School of Chicago, at a salary of $1,200. 
Miss Gastman graduated from the University of Michigan. 


KANSAS, 


The new legislation of last winter, about firat class cities, prevents 
the board from ranning into debt. The new collection of taxes 
does not furnish anything till after Jan. 1. Kansas City cannot 
start her public schools till after that time. O:her schools begin 
as much earlier as their fonds will allow,—Ft. Scott cannot begin 
till late in October. Of course the provision of law which allows a 
charge of tuition in city high schools furnishes a solation of the diffi- 
the upper grades. 

Ii schoolmen in Kansas will regret to see Harry G. Wil 
drop out of the ranks of book He cannot 
choosing another field where his work may be less arduous and his 
future, we trust, still more prosperous. 


a three years’ course, pupils passing from one grade to another by 
examination. Principal Kennedy will have charge of the mathe- 
matics; Professor Sandy. commercial book keeper; Professor 
Sonn, seieuces; Professor Kayser, German. The evening grammar 
schools will open with by far the biggest registration known. The 
Academy hae begun its 100:h year, with a large number of new 
pupila and a better equipment than ever. De. Farrand, the head 
master, has rearranged the several departments to some advantage. 

The term of cffise of Supt. C, L. Davia of Essex County expired 
ae. 81. He is succeeded by Dr. Vail of Vailebargh, South 

range. 

The new high school building of East Orange is nearly com- 
pleted. I: will be ready for occupancy in about three weeks, and 
when ready will be one of the best equipped and appointed school 
jaye P the state. Supt. V. L. Davey will be the priacipal of 

e schoo: 


NEW YORK. 


The superintendent of schools in New York City has made pro- 
visions to supply fifteen schools in the city with daily weather bal- 
letins and weather maps. Principal Morrell of Irvington bas used 
the maps for some time for the purpose of instructing his pupils in 
the growth and progress of storms, etc., throughout the country. 
The introdaction of the maps into the local schools would meet with 
decided approval, and as it is not difficult to procure them there 
seems no good reason why they should not be made use of. Edu- 
cators in various parts of the country have recogized the value of 
some instruction in this line. 

Troy has a new superintendent,—Edwin E. Ashley,—and she 
appreciates the luxury. Mr. Ashley visited every school in the 
city, and most of them twice the first month. He is a thoroughly 
progressive man, with a good ballast of common sense. He tells 
the school board how much reeds to be done, but promises not to 
ask for large expenditures for reform at present. He will do the 
most possible with the least extra expense. Success to such a man 
in such an emergency! 

OHIO, 

Columbus.—Eighly-three new fire extinguishers have been ordered 
by the board of education in conformity with the reqairements of 
the revised statutes and the instructions received from the state 
inspector of work shops and factories. The three-story bailding 
will be provided with fire escapes. ——According to a revision of 
the law governing the pay-roll, the A and B grammar and D pri- 
mary teachers will receive the same salary, $700 a year.——Miss 
Mary Gordon, formerly training teacher at Garfield building, has 
been advanced to the position of training teacher in the normal 
school at the Snillivant building, made vacant by the recent mar- 
riage of Miss Alma Simpson.—There is an increase in attendance 
of 688 this fall over that of last year. In the high school alons 
there is an increase of 100,—the largest enrollment of aay time in 
the past. Miss Anna Ironside, one of the teachers, was formerly 
a teacher in Brazil, 


For LeachersRwho Read, 
Lhe Best Library ts 
SCRIBNER’S UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


The results of the latest investigations in Literature, Science, 


written by acknowledged authorities. Each volume 12mo, net $1.00. 


The Use and Abuse of Money, 


English Colonization and Empire. 


Philosophy, History, and Art, 


and chairs. 


By Dr. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


The Fine Arts. 


By ALFRED CALDECOTT, 


The Philosophy of the Beautiful. 


matter, and can testify to the 


By Prof. G. BALDWIN Brown. 


By Prof. WILLIAM KNIGHT. 


Animal Life, Ethics, Daily Life of Greeks and Romans, French Literature, Nature, English Liter: |instantaneous success. 


ature, Shakespeare and his Predecessors in English Drama, French Revolution, Logic, Astron- 
omy, English Poets, Botany, History of Education, Physiology of the Senses, Jacobean Poets 
India, the Novel, Geology, Psychology, Mechanics, Political Economy, and Comparative Relig: 
rofessors Thompson, Minto, Brooke, Stuart, Seth, Keene, 


ion, are volumes in preparation by 
Gosse, Lyall, and others. 


YH Send for circular, and subscribe Sor the Series, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, ; 
743-745 Broadway, New York, 


Price, 15 cents per set. 


Rea d what Baron Nits Posse, M.C., has to say concerning the 


GYMNASTIC CARDS of the 


LING SYSTEM, 
By F. A. Morse, 


PRINCIPAL SHERWIN SCHOOL, Boston. 


The “Gymnastic Cards” compiled by Mr. F. A. Morse i i 
admirably fill their place ; for they are the outcome of 


those most difficult conditions,— the encroachin 
1 g upon much needed floor space by desks 
Having taught under those same conditions, I can speak with authority on the 


al experience in teaching under 


excellence of the cards. Their arrangement gymnastically 


leaves but little room for improvement. and is in accord i inci ish 
of the Royal Gymnastic Central Institute, Stockhol i 
normal school of gymnastics in Sweden,—I have the. 

I am confident that all Swedish “ Teachers of Gymnasti 
and that the cards will need no approval by committees of ] 


orities on the subject, the faculty 


to be a graduate. . 
cs”’ will agree with this opinion, 
aymen in order to meet with 
Baron Nis Posse, M.C., 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston, Mass. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


REGISTER with the 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Mgr, 88 


NEW ENG. BUREAD OF RDUCATION, 
Bomerse 


OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
DR: STEPHENS, Lebanon, 


8t., Boston. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


Geo. W. Gatchell, 2d lieutenant, 4th artillery, 
U.S. A., a West Point graduate of ’87, has been 
detailed as inatructor in military science and tactics 
at Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River. 

Vermont Academy starts off the year with 
nearly 180 students, the largest in the history of 
the school, 

Miss Nancy Atwood of Cavendish, is teacher in 
the grammar department of the Saxton’s River 
pablic school. 

Colonel Faller has begun the experiment at 
Vermont Academy of adding a scientific farming 
outfit to the perquisit-s of academy life. Educa. 
tors everywhere will look upon the experiment 
with interest, and if successfal, it will revolution- 
ize academical edacation. Agricultural colleges 
exist, but their results are uncertain. The aca- 
demic course, with its adjanct of farm life, will 
exert more influence because the student is younger. 

Miss Mary Dascomb bas a private kindergarten 
at Bellows Falls. An effort will be made to en- 
graft it upon the public schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Social Science Institute of Boston proposes 
to give a series of free lectures this season at Hor- 
ticaltoral Hall, on subjects ranging under these 
general beads: ‘* Progress—Iis Eiements.’’ ‘* Ed- 
ucation—Its Principles and Methods.’’ Goy- 
ernment—lIts Nature and Sphere.’ ‘ Ccipera- 
tion—Its ** Wealth—Its 
Sources an ses. ** Pove Intemperance 
Crime—Their Causes and 

Holyoke. — A teachers’ institute, under the 
direction of the State Board of Education was held 
Tuesday, Sept. 29. The program included the 
names of Sec. J. W. Dickioson, F. W. Smith, 
Weatfield Normal; G. H. Danforth Sapt Schools, 
Westfield; Agent A. W. Edson, Miss Laura C, 
Harding, Westfield Normal; T. M. Balliet, Supt. 
Schoole, Sprivgfield; Miss Nellie E. Boyd, Chel- 
sea; Miss Elvira Carver, Westfield Normal; Mr. 
G- I. Aldrich, Supt. Schools, Quincy; Miss Anna 
E. Hill, Supt. Penmanship, Springfield ; Mies 
S E. Brassill, Supt. Science, Qaincy ; Agent H. T. 
Bailey. ——The Nonotack Street School has not 
been opened yet, this year, on account of the 
delay in enlarging the building. The building 
has been raised one story.——Miss Lulu Thayer, 
formerly a teacher in Holyoke, has just retarned 
from Oregon to visit ber parents in this city. —— 
It is understood that Miss Deming, who resigved 
from the high school, was offered the position of 
equal partner in the home of a well-to-do mer- 
chant——The evening schoole will open Oct. 12 
and continue ten weeks, ——Miss Lilian Fay, the 
new teacher in the high school, is a resident of 
Holyoke.and a graduate of Smith College. 

A teachers’ institute was held at Middleboro, on 
October 9:h, under the direction of the state board 
of education. Ia the forenoon “Principles of 
Teaching ’’ was discussed by State Secretary John 
W. Dickinson of Boston; Arithmetic,’ by Supt. 
B, B. Russell of Brockton, and a class exercise in 
reading was conducted by Miss Nellie K. Boyd of 
Chelsea. ‘' Drawieg’’ was the subject ably pre- 
sented by H. T. Bailey of North Scituate. In the 
afternoon the subjects presented were ‘‘ History,”’ 
by G. B. Martin of Lynn; * Natare Stady,’’ by 
Mies S. E. Brassil of Quincy; Grammar,’’ by 
Miss Emma C. Fisher ot Bridgewater. 

The Middlesex County Teachers’ Association, 
holds tis Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Friday, October 30 
The officers are Gordon A. Sonthworth, President, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
For INDIGESTION, 
Dyspepsia, and diseases incident thereto. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


The Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. R. R , oper- 
ates 7,000 miles of road, with termini in Chicago, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, and 
Denver. For speed, safety, comfort, equipment, 
track, and efficient service, it bas no equal. The 
Barlington gains new patrons, but loses none. 


ANY teacher or student in search of remunera- 
tive occupation should read the advertisement of 
H. J. Smith & Co., Philadelphia, in ‘* Agents 
Wanted” column of the JOURNAL this week. 


WEEKLY FEAST 


FOR 


Enthusiastic Teachers. 


Don’t put off trying early in the year GROW’'S 
GAMES on “Cities,” ‘Countries and Islands” 
* Mountains and Lakes,” “ Rivers,” ‘Civil War,” 
and “ Animals.” By so doing you doing you will 
arouse lasting interest in these subjects and bring 
comfort and delight to both teacher and pupil. 
They are endorsed by the best educators. Price, 
50 cts.; $2.40 for entire set. Published by 


Cc. R. GROW & CO., 
4t St. Paul, Minn., or Winona, Minn. 


THE KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM, 


Fer Public Scheol Use. 


The ‘ School Sewing Practice Cloth” 1s used and 
approved in Industrial Schools, from Maine to Calt- 
fornia. The “ Sewing Primer” has become a stand- 
ard text book. Send for circulars. 

Miss L. J. KIBKWOOD, 

125 &t. Marks Place, NEW YORK. 


Somerville 
Upper Fails, 


PRIMARY SECTION — “ Geogra 
dock, Bridgewater Normal School. 
a 
bate | Schools,” Mr. E. A. Davis, 
RAMMAR SECTION—" Language and Grammar 


in the Grammar ” 
visor Boston Mr. C, Meteait, Super. 


* Teachiug Puvils to Think.” 
Agent of State Board of 
ng the Tas'e: How it mav be Accomplished 

by Various School Exercises,” 
rnoon Session—* How Shall We Realize Ou 
Ideals?’ Mrs. Alice Free 
State Board of Education 


‘ The Teach ’ 
Livermore. er as @ Moral Force,” Mrs. Mary A. 


The Fifty-eighth Convention of the Pl th 
County Teachers’ Association will eld 
Brockton, October 23. 

9.45 Exercises. 

mary Section. 

1000 ‘*Denominate Numbers, 

Use in Primary Schools,” 


Hingham. 
“Tilustrative Lesson with Pupils,” Mary A. 


on Animals,” Arthur C. Boyden 
Bridvewater. 

10 00 ln Schools,” Cc. F 
Cole. Plymouth. 


“Tilustrative Lesson with 
Sherman. Plymouth. 
11.00 Commerci.! Arithmetic? 
High School Section. 
1000 ‘‘ Geometry with Pupils,” J. W. MacDonald, 
Stoneham. 


11.00 * Course of Study for High Sch ” ‘ 
H Martin, Lynn. 

1.30 Organ Recital. 

‘Report on Swedish Gymnastics in B - 

25 ‘Savings pks in blic Schools,” J. I. 
Rackliffe, Campello. 

2.35 Reading and Literature,’ S. F. Dutton, 
Brookline 

3.30 Nature Study in Plymouth County. 

of Committee. 

Exhibition of Collections. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Following are the principals of the different 
schools of Waterbury: Weston St. School, Miss 
M. B. Hallas; Washington St., Miss Rose Donaho; 
Ridge St., Miss Maggie White; Long Hill School, 
Miss J Cowan; Sperry St., Miss Alice Niver; 
East Gaylord St., Miss U. S. Wallace. 

Misses Kathleen A. Yarz and Mary McLaugh- 
lin are teaching in the Winchester School, New 
Haven. 

James L. Harroun is doing good work as prin- 
cipal of the Taftville School. 

Ia the Falls District, Norwich, Chas. H. Peck- 
ew principal, is assisted by Miss Elmina E. 

aton. 

The Forty-fifth annual meeting of the Connecti- 


A GIRL WORTH HAVING. 


A few weeks ago I read in your paper Mr. 
Morehead’s experience in the Plating Business, in 
which he cleared $167.85 in a month; but I beat 
that if Lamagirl. I sent as he directed ard got 
a Plater, and cleared $208.17 in one month. Can any 
of your readers beat this? You can get spoons. 
forks or jewelry to plate at every house. Send $3.00 
to Lake Kiectric Co , Zavesville, Ohio, and they will 
send you a Plater, and cong can make money enough 
in three hours to pay for it, or address them for 
circulars. There is plenty of work to do in both city 
and country, then why should any person be poor or 
out of empivyment with such an opportunity at hand 
I hope my experience will help others as much as 
Mr. Moreheads did me, Laura B 


C. E. Hussey, Secretary, State Ti 


hers’ Association will be held at 
New Haven, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 16-17. : 


ADE SECTION; Universal 
near corner. ot Wall and Urange Sts. enlist 
siday Morning The Kindergarten as related 
to the Publie School,’ Miss Frederica B 

* Tools of the First Primary Grade and the order 
of their use,” Miss M. A. Piane G 
Scho l, New Haven. Grand Avenue 

ernoon — ** The Significance of Form and 
Study in the Primary Graves,” Miss Stella Skinner 
e Use o ackboard Lilusirative Drawing in 
Primary Schools,” Miss W. Bertha Hi ¥ 
Normal art School. 
NTERMEDIATE GRADE SECTION; Edwi ., 
Forbes, Presiaing Officer, Supt Schools, 

Morning—,,Mental Arithmetic” Miss Sarah J. 
Rorabach, “The Common School Curt- 
culum,” Principal C. F. Carroll, State Normal School. 

Afiernoon -Elementary Science iu Public Schovis.” 
Prof. H. Hensoldt, School of Mines, New York. 
Aesthetic Gymnast considered in relation to 
Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Culture,” Prof. J 

RAMMAR GRADE SECTION; Eugene Bouton, P 
siding Officer, Supt Schools, Bridgeport. 

Morning —* Difficulties in Teaching Vocal Music,” 
Prof F. K. Howard, Supervisor of Music, Bri 
“ A German Method Applied to Grammar” Mrs, I. 
8. Rveth, German American School, Meriden, 

Afernoon—"*On the Teaching of Arithmetic in 
Grammar School Grad¢s,” Prof. Charles D. Larkins, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. High School. Discugsion: Prin. ©, 
A. Tucker, Norwalk. 

“The Evolution of the Thoughtful, Thorough 
Stutent,” Prin. W. L. Twitchell, Arsenal School, 
Hartford. 

“CHOOL SECTION; Mr F.8. Morrison, Pre 
siding Officer, Hartford High School. 

Morning—** Drawing in the High School,” Mr. 
Hepry ©. ~hite, Hartford High School 

“The Meth d of the Stuay of Greek in High 
Schools and Academies,’’ Prof. T. D. Seymour, Yale 
Oniversity. 

“A Paper on High School Work,” Prin. Isaac 
Thomas, Hi/lhouse High School. Discussion: Opened 
by Pria W. H. Augietoo, Ansonia. 

Ajternoon—*' Personality and the Pencil in High 
Schovl Discipline.’’ Prin. 8. T. Frost, Meriden High 
School, \Wiseussion: Opened by Mr. EK. Smiley, 
Hartford High School. 

“The Standard and Equipment for Life, that 
should be fixed or imparted by the High School,” 
E. L. Kirtland, Supt. Holyoke. Mass. 

“The Newspaper in the History Class,” Mr. H, E. 
Bourne, Noruich Free Academy 

GENERAL SECTION; Mr. Frank Rollins, Presiding 
Officer, New Britain High School. 

Morning—" Physical Culture,’ Jay W. Seaver, 
M. D., Yale College. 

“*Scieutific Temperance Instruction,” Rev. J. H. 
James, Rockville. 

** How Shall General Interest in Schools be Made 
Active and Substantiai?”’ Prin. 8. T. Frost. Meriden. 
Discussion: Opened by W. B. Ferguson, Middletown, 

Afternoon—"' Manual Training,” A. B. Morrill, 
Willimantic. 

* Form Work in Clay,’ Miss M. Gertrude Fenn, 
New Britain Normal School. 

GENERAL MEKTINGS—Friday Evening—‘‘ Some 
of the Next Steps Forward in Education,” E. Ben- 
jamin Audrewsa, President, Brown University. 

Saturday Morning—“‘A Plain Talk with Teach- 
ers,” A. EK. Winship, Rditor Journal of Education 


Mrs. Grace G. Peckham is teaching successfully 
at Yantic. 


— 


THERE is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
antil the last few years was supposed to be incara- 
ble. Fer a great many years doctors pronounced 
it a local disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with local treat 
ment, pronounced it incurable. Science has proven 
Catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and therefore 
requires constitutional treatment Hall’s Catarrb 
Cure, manufactured by F J. Cheney & Uo, Toledo, 
Onio, is the only constitutional cure on the market. 
it is takeo internally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred avy ad to cure. Send 
for circulars and testimonials. ress 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., TOLEDO, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75 cents 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. Itis clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JoHN H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching Orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep- 
tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis 
pronounced. It Is specially adapted to the wants of 
classes in pronunciation in public and private schools, 
and to the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


CLASSICO 


STORIES 


By Dr. EpwArD Brooks, A. M., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


THE STORY of the ILIAD 


370 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.26. 


The object of these volumes is to present to young people an interest 


; an 
pleasure, and at the same time cultivate a taste ara pontical etrnecure of all time. 


the famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepp 


Liberal terms in quantities, 


THE STORY of the ODYSSEY 


870 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


ing story which will be read with 
d to give a popular knowledge of 


Special inducements for school introductton. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

boarding school for both sexes 
Delightful location, seven large buildings, two labora- 
tories, gymnasium, military drill. Four years Lg or 
Prepares for any college. New muric course ote ree 
ears. Thirteen teachers. New library goin up. ome 
ife, helpful and healthful. The best school for your boy 
and girl. Address the Principal. 


Naw York College ‘ne Training of Teachers 


9 University Place, N. Y. » 
ostgraduate Courses, Elective System, Scholarshtps 
L. HERVEY, Acting President. 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS, WAKE UP! 


If you are selling books, get our terms before or. 
Pe 8 ng Credit of 30 days to responsible parties. 


“SAMANTHA BRETHREN 


isahummer. OUTFIT FREE. Try us. 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Phila., Pa. 


190 SONGS for a2 cent stamp. Hous & Yourn, Cais, 


It is an old-fashion notion 
that medicine has to taste 
bad to do any good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil with its fish-fat taste 
lost,—nothing is lost but the 
taste, 

This is more thana mat- 
ter of comfort, Agreeable 
taste is always a help to di- 
gestion. A sickening taste 
is always a hindrance. There 
is only harm in taking cod- 
liver oil unless you digest it. 
Avoid the taste. 


Scott & Bownz, Chemists, 132 South bth 
Avenue, New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 


LECTURES TO TEACHERS. 


The Massachusetts State Board of Education 
has arranged a series of lectures for the teachers 
of Holyoke, by which they receive points on their 
work and method of pursuing it. The firat of 
these lectures was given in the high school hall 
on Sept. 29, by Secretary J. W. Dickinson, with a 
discussion of ‘‘ The Principles of Teaching.” He 
said the great work of the teacher was to find 
occasions for presenting the idea which he wished 
his pupil to have. The next is the art of compar- 
ison, and thought itself depends on ideas.—our 
thoughts can never go beyond our ideas. Next is 
knowledge which begets a consciousness of agree- 
ment or disagreement with the idea we had in 
mind. Teachers are not quite careful enough to 
act in accordance with the ideas that they have. 
The distinction between knowledge and informa- 
tion is that in the first case we absolutely know a 
thing to be what it is represented. In the latter, 
we may have great confidence in our informer 
and may believe what he says, but we do not know 
the facts themselves, as we do when the thing de- 
ascribed actually conforms to the idea we have in 
mind. Mr. Dickinson concladed by giving the 
principles of teaching: First, the Jaw in the mind 
which requires that the object described be brought 
into ite presence; second, the law requiring the 
woole thing to be seen rather than parts; third, 
the law determining the order of teaching; fourth, 
the law of development and benefit of its care- 
ful use. 

T. M. Balliet, superintendent of schools in 
Springfield, considered the topic of language 
teaching, and said he would take up written and 
oral language. He noted first the fact that a man 
may be a ready speaker, good in delivering stump- 
speeches, but may be unable to write with fluency. 
Teachers make a mistake in insisting that gram- 
matical accuracy must be the chief end in writing, 
and the mistake is a radical one; it is important, 
but not the chief end. Mr. Balliet drew attention 
to the evils of requiring a certain number of 
phases in composition work, and called it the 
process which checks the process of thought. 
Make a pupil center his interest in his subject and 
you have given him the clew for rapid, flaent utter- 
ance. Insist upon knowledge and thought being 
the grand work of successfal composition, and 
bring out the fact that while work should be cor- 
rected, the mind shoald be trained to express itself 
without a narrowing sense of the grammatical con- 
struction hanging over it. 

G. I. Aldrich, superintendent of the Quincy 
schools, on ‘‘ Advanced Arithmetic,’’ and Miss 
Elvira Carver, on ‘‘ Geography,’’ were among the 
other speakers. 

The nomber of teachers attending was as fol- 
lows: Holyoke, 101; Chicopee, 29; South Had- 
ley, 17; West Springfield, 10; Easthampton, 1; 
Agawam, 4; Westfield, 9; Southampton, 3; 
Northampton, 3; Longmeadow, 3. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
S0c. ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


Keeping Abreast of the Young 
People. 


The Chantauquan Reading Circle is largely 
made up of parents who are reading for the sake 
of their children. They cannot bear to permit 


that separation in tastes and sympathy which is 
mevitable when young people are studying con- 
stantly and parents are mentally inactive. You 
can surely spare forty-five minutes daring the day. 
A busy mother writes: ‘I gave up waiting for 
time, and took it.’’ Next winter the Chautauqua 
Course inclades American History, Government, 
and Literature, subjscts which appeal to all 
patriotic Americans. Begin to make up your 
minds now. Don’t put the matter«ff. Write to 
The Chautauquan Office, Drawer 194, Boffalo, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Review of Reviews for October has a 
peculiarly timely feature. There is a group of 
articles on the great Methodist International Con- 
ference that opened in Washington on October 7th, 
and lasts two weeks. Besides a general account 


of the Conference, in which some thirty different 
Methodist denominations participate, and a re- 
markable article by Mr. Stead upon the progress 
and influence of Methodism, there is also a very 
brilliant character sketch of that young Boanerges 
of British Methodism, the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes of London. The illustrations include all 
the Bishops of the Northern Church, ten South- 
ern Bishops, eleven of the most prominent visiting 
clergymen from Great Britain, and various others. 
It pays a great tribute to the late James Russell 
Lowell, and contains a group of five original arti- 
cles on the phases of Lowell’s character and work. 
This group of papers form in some reapects the 
most notable contribution upon the great author 
that has appeared since his death. The general 
department this month is varied and very com- 
plete. It contains several scores of illustrations, 
including about seventy-five portraits of people 
who are attracting particular attention at the pres- 
ent time. This portrait gallery alone is worth 
many times the price of the magazine. English- 
men, Frenchmen, Germans, Swiss, Chiliane, Hun- 
garians, a great namber of Americans, are por- 
trayed in this number. Particularly notable are 
the portraits of Lowell and Hugh Price Haghes, 
Andrew D. White, General Proctor, the late Jules 
Grevy, the victorious Chilian leader, as well as the 
suicide Balmaceda, and the members of the Swiss 
Federal Council. The ‘‘ Progress of the World,”’ 


the ‘‘ Record of Current Events’’ departments are 


especially fall in this number, and are profusely 
illeetrated. Among the most valuable features of 
this unique magazine are the pages of small 
print, which contain fall classified list of all the 
new books that have appeared, with bite of run- 
ning comment on them; full lists of the contents 
of all the principal periodicals of America, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, and the 
Scandinaval countries; and finally a complete 
index, which under one alphabet lists the impor- 
tant articles that have appeared in the previous 
month in every important periodical published in 
the English language. hese departments re- 
quire great care and labor in compilation, and are 
invaluable for purposes of reference. Price, $2.00 
a year. New York City. 


— Scribner’s Magazine for October opens with 
the fourth article in the popular series on ‘* Great 
Streets of the World.’”’ Mr. W. W. Story, the 
eminent American sculptor and writer, who bas 
spent the most of his life in that city, writes of 
‘The Corso of Rome,’’ recalling its medizval 
glories, and giving many personal reminiscences of 
his sojourn there, with picturesque descriptions of 
the street as it exists at the present day. The 
illustrations for this article are by Ettore Tito, a 
Roman artist, who has caught the spirit of this 
most historic street. ‘The other articles are of 
much interest, inclading ‘‘ Hunting Big Game,” 
by Archibald Lampman, illastrated by A.B. Frost; 
‘°C. H. R.—Lost off Hai-mun in the China Sea,’’ 
by Julia C. R. Dorr; ‘“ The Actions of Wounded 
Animals,”’ by J. N. Hall, M.D.; ‘‘ In One's Age 
to Oaw’s Youtb,” by Edith M. Thomas; ‘'The 
New Lake in the Desert,’ by J. W. Powell, 
Director of the U. S. Geological Survey; ‘‘ The 
Biography of the Oyster,’’? by Edward L. Wilson, 


“ 

‘th headband and ivitial by Kenyon Cox; A 
by Anne Reeve Aldrich; Carlyle’ 
Politics,” by Edwin C. Martin ; “ Captain Black, 
by Charles E. Carryl.”” The frontispiece is 
in the Mountains,’ by Arthur B. Frost. The 
Point of View discusses: ‘‘ [magination and 
Livelihood,’’ The Caviare Theatre,” Laurence 
Oliphant’s Life,’’ and *‘ Sancta Simplicitas, 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 25 cente. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 


—The Andover Review, October number, opens 
with a second article, by Rev. E. Blakeslee, on 
“An Advanced Step in Sanday-School Bible- 
Study. This is followed by a second article on 
“ Criticiem versus Ecclesiasticiam. IL. Eeclesiasti- 
ciem,” by Rev. Stuart Means. ** The Cherokee 
by D. W. C. Dancan, Is Christ 
Himeelf the Sofficient Creed of Christianity,’ by 
Professor Gulliver. ‘‘ The Authority of the Pal- 
pit in a Time of Critical Research and Self-Con- 
fasion,”’ by Professor Tucker. The editorial dis- 
cusses ‘‘ The Religious Reason for Biblical Criti- 
cism,’’ and the “ Extension of Automatic Action,”’ 
with the usual intelligence and book reviews. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4 per annum. 


— The Arena for Ostober has an excellent por- 
trait of the late James Russell Lowell, followed by 
a very interesting and appreciative aketch of his 
life and works by George Stewart, D.L.C., LL D. 
Henry Wood treats of ‘‘ Healing Through the 
Mind.’? Hamlin Garland discusees Mr. and Mrs. 
Herne in connection with the play of ‘' Margaret 
Fleming.” The article is very fally illustrated, 
and portraits are given in connection with portions 
of the play quoted. Theodore Stanton points out 


_C. Bradsby presents some striking ideas on an 
Leaderless Mobs.’”’ Moncure 
D. Conway gives an interesting sketch of Madame 
Blavatsky, the well-known Theosophist aud Spirit- 
nalist at Adyar in India. T. B. Wakeman re- 
views the ideas of Rev. Minot J. Savage on ** Eman- 
cipation by Nationalism’’ ; Charles H. Pattee gives 
Recollections of Old Playbills”; Dr. Frederick 
Gaetner presents ‘‘ The Microscope from a Medical 
Medico-Legal, and Legal Point of View,” end 
Will Allen Dromgoole has a story enti' led “A 
Grain of Gold.’’ mithe editorial notes are on ‘‘Reli- 
gious Intolerance Today,’’ and the “ Social Condi- 
tions Under Louis XV. The Book Reviews are 
a prominent feature of this able monthly. Price, 
$5.00 a year; single copies 50 cts, Boston: The 
Arena Pablishing Co. 


—The October Eclectic contains much very 
good reading; Sir Alfred Lyall, in his article on 
‘¢ Frontiers and Protectorates,’’ discasses a ques- 
tion of great interest in the politics of the Old 
World. Christie Murray, the novelist, describes 
his experiences in Australia in “ The Antipo- 
deans,’ and Gerald Moriarty recalls a very inter- 
esting piece of diplomatic history in ‘* The Con- 
gress of Vienna.” In ‘‘ The Recent Andience at 
Peking,’ R. 8. Gandry has a timely word on 
“Chinese Affairs.’’ A critical but appreciative esti- 
mate of James Russell Lowell comes from Theo- 
dore Watts. Professor Tyndall's paper on 
** Phthisis’? is a philosophical study of the true 
bearings of Koch’s discovery which will be read 
with great interest. Mr. Archibald Forbes con- 
tinues hia ‘‘ Correspondent’s Reminiscences,’’ and 
Colonel Kaollys, of the English army, contributes 
a fascinating account of ‘* The Diamond Diggings 
in South Atrica.’’? Among other contributors are 


with illastrations; ‘‘ Clytie,’? by Ernst Schottky, 


‘Some Weak Spots in the French Republic” ; 


Paul Boorget, the French novelist, who writes on 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 
Stories from English History. 
Little Songs for Little People. 
Delsarte Gestures and Attitudes. ° 
Monuments of Upper Egypt. 
The Gospels are Histories. e 


Her Associate Members, . 
Relation of the Kindergarten to the School. ° 
A Classic Town. 
The Squirrel Inn 


The Oid Devil and Three Little Devils. e 
Last Words. ° ° 
ord Rough the Miser. 
Our Cle from Barkson ‘ 
. . . . . . 
Out at Twinnett’s. . 


Ornithology. 
Tales of Three Centuries. . 
Familiar Quotations. Ninth Edition ° ° 
New Poems. . ° 
The Natural History of Man . 
Handbook of Organic Chemistry. . 
A Fair Maid of Marblehead. . 
Quiz Compends of Physiology. ° 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Blaisdell Lee & Shepard, Boston & 
Waman 3 00 
Dickerman 1 50 
Barrows DLothropCo, “ 15 
Pansy 1 50 
Wiggin C A Murdock, San Francisco 25 
Wiliard Wom. Temp. Pub. Co, Chicago 1 50 
Stocktoa Century Co, New York 1 25 
Tolstoi Chas L Webster & Co, N Y 1 00 
Ewing Roberts Brothers, Boston 1 25 
Werselhoeft 1 25 
Rand Thomas Whittaker, New York 1 25 
Howe U8 Book Company, 20 
Habberton Jokn A. Taylor, N Y¥ 50 
Nuttall Little, Brown & Co, Boston 8 00 
Bartlett 3 00 
Perry “ 1 25 
Kinmont J B Lippincott & Co, New York 1 00 
Sadtier “ 5 00 
Woods U 8 Book Co, New York 30 
Brubaker P Blakiston & Sons, Phila 1 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Mitton BRADLEY Co., Springfield, Mass. 
have in press a second edition of the little book 
** Helps for Ungraded Schools,’’ that sells for 25 
cents, including postage, jast as the first edition 
did. The book is richly worth the money to all 
those teachers who feel that they need suggestions 
for using the modified kindergarten material 
which has so important a place in even the ordinary 
schcolroom of today. The new edition has been 
so changed as to include an extended chapter on the 
teaching of color, which conforms to the latest 
theories and experiments gegarding this exceed- 
jxgly subtle subject, and the addition of descrip- 
tions of whatever material is new and valuable. It 
contains 136 pages and a large number of illus- 
trations. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., are preparing 
for immediate publication, ‘‘ Epoch Maps Illus- 
trating American History,’? by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Assistant Professor of History at Harvard 
College. The little book consists of fourteen col- 
ored maps prepared for the series “ Epochs of 
American History,’’ and is intended for clags use. 


IMPORTANT.— When visi New York City 
save Baggage Express and © Hire, and stop 
es Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 Rooms at $1.00 and 
wards per day. Europpan plan. Elevators and 
M.dern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hean than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


FOR SALE, 


A Scholarship in one of the best fitting schools in 
this country; terms low, including board, tuition, 
washing, ete. For full particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Room 5, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Male teachers for Winter Schools to begin in Novem. 
ber and December, to continue three or four months. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Bosto: 


GENTS 100 PER CENT and win $74.8 CASH Prizes 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway, N. ¥ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—She loved the hurricane to see 
That whirled the country through. 
And said: ‘‘ It always seems to me 
A symphony in blew. 


—A cold of unusual severity developed into a 
difficulty decidedly catarrhal in all its character- 
istics, threatening a return of my old chronic malady, 
catarrh. One bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm com- 
pletely eradicated every symptom of that painful 
and prevailing disorder.—E. W. Warner, Rochee- 
ter, N. Y. 

— Woman: ‘ Have you no trade, no means of 
earning a living ?’’ Hungry Higgins: “I'm a 
printer.” ‘‘ Printer,” eh?’ Yes’m. Foot- 
printer. See ?’’—Indianapolis Journal. 


—Hardly a week passes but we are constantly 
surrounded by perils seen and kerosene.—Tezas 
Siftings. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SoorHine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

—.Physician: “Do you ever take any exer- 
cigahwettes.’’ — Epoch. 


— When I began using Ely’s Cream Balm my 
catarrh was so bad I had headache the whole time 
and discharged a large amount of filthy matter. 
That has almost entirely disappeared, and I have 
not had headache since.—J. H. Sommers, Steph- 
ney, Conn. 

It is impossible for a writer to be perfect! 
happy without a good pen. Esterbrook’s cmegth 
pointed pens will help him greatly, 


How 


to save money buying 
bunting jlags/ Write G. 
W. Simmons & Co., Oak 
Hall, Boston, Mass, 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren New York. Price 60 


Mew Enafand Bureau of Gducation. 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


“ We are greatly pleased with Miss K——, the 
teacher you have selected and sent to us, and 
apprehend that further acquaintance will con- 
firm us in our first impressions as to her ability.” 

Webster, Mass, Joun S. GouLp, Sec. 


“Select and send mea teacher of Latin and 
French, at once. I can trust you to make the se- 
lection, for you have always served me well.” 

Prin. F. L. PATTER. 

Coe’s Academy, Northwood Centre, N. H. 


“TI have been elected teacher of languages in 
the high school here, at $1200 salary, and have 
the pleasure of sending you $60, the amount of 
your commission. Please accept my thanks for 
your valuable service.” 

B. B. H. 


New Haven, Conn. 

“One good agency, like yours is to be fully de- 
pended upon, and the man who registers with you 
is ‘level headed.’ I consider your Bureau the 
best in existence.” 

Waterford, N. F. H. L. B. 


“I have a good school and a nice boarding 
place, and altogether am well satisfied with my 
surroundings and salary ($700). 1 thank you for 
your faithful efforts in my behalf.”—Miss A, R 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“I have secured the Principalship of Parish 


1888 you placed me as Principal at Waterford, 
N.Y. I shall always keep registered with you. 
I think your Bureau the best in the States.”—H. 
L. B., Parish, N. Y. 


“TI feel greatly indebted to you for your ener- 
getic efforts in by behalf. You have placed me 
three times in good positions. I shall take 
pleasure in recommending your Bureau to my 
friends.” —A, W. T., No. Chelmsford, Mass. 


Academy, for which you recommended me. In| 


Still More Good Words From Patrons. 


From Hon. JounEaton, Pres. Marietta College, and for 16 years U. S. Com. of 
Education: — From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I should not expect any 
man in the country to excel him in selecting the right teacher for the right place. 


“I felt inclined to be a litile cautious when I 
first wrote you, as I had some experience with 
one or two agencies, but you have treated me 
handsomely, and I have confidence in your 
methods of doing business. Select and send me 
another Grammar teacher.”— W. T. SARGENT, 
Henneker, N. H. 


“ Your Bureau is as prompt in its responses as 
the Boston Fire Depar:ment. We thank you for 
your courteous aid so promptly extended.”—Supt. 
O. B. Bruce, Lynn, Mass, 


“T have accepted the school at Watertown, of 
which vacancy you notified me; salary, $500. 
Will send you commission within a 

Sudbury, Mass. Miss R. B. B. 


“Tam well pleased with the school you secured 
for me, and the town and people as well. I thank 
you for your valuable assistance.” 

Hamstead, N. H. W.D.R. 


“You have shown great activity and prompt- 
ness in notifying me of vacancies, and I thank 
you most heartily.” 

East Orange, N. . E. R, P. 


| “Thave registered in several agencies, in this 
part of the country, but have more confidence In 
than any other,” 

| ort Collins, Col. M. B. 


|_ “I have accepted the position in Memphis, 

Tenn., which you secured for me; salary, $900, 

Thanks for your efficient service in my behalf.” 
Auburndale, Mass. Miss S. G. F. 


“Mr. W. handed me your circular yesterday 
We have made a careful investigation of the 
methods of several Bureaus, and of their rank 
among educators, and have decided that yours is 
the best.”—J. A. M., Bloomington, Ind. 


Forms and Circulars Free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


HEIMBURG’S NOVELS. 


(WORTHINGTON’s INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY.) 


A Malden’s Choice. Gertrude’s Marriage, 


Misjudged. Two Daughters of One Race. 
The Major’s Daughter. A Sister's Love. 


Lucie’s Mistake, Christmas Stories. 
Magdalen’s Fortunes. The Pastor’s Daughter, 


In illuminated paper covers, 75 cents each. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Bway, New York, 


BSTRACTS OF LECTURES 


ON THE 
Science of Education. 
By Dr. LARKIN DUNTON. 

A series of twenty valuable articles published in 
the Journal of Education during 1889-90, 

We have left a few complete sets of the Journal 
containing these articles, which we will send, post 
pald, to any address for $1.00. 

Address, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 
8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 
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Oct. 15, 1891, 


JOURNATL 


OF EDUCATION. 


‘* Love and Fiction,’ Giant Allen, who discusses 
the striking new poet, Watson; Swinburne, who is 
represented in a poem, and Profeesor Dowden. 
There are also many entertaining short Papers in 
the number. New York: E. R. Pelton, 144 
Eighth Street. Terms, $5.00 per year; single 
numbers, 45 cents. 


— The October number of the Chautauquan 
opens the American year of the C.L.S.C. The 
‘* Required Readings”’ include ‘‘ The Battle of 
Banker Hill,’ by John Clark Redpath; ‘ Do- 
mestic and Social Life of the Colonists,” by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale; ‘‘ George Washington,” by 
M. M. Baldwin; ‘*Land Tenure in the United 
Statea,”’ and ‘* The History of Political Parties in 
the United States. Major J. W. Powell discusses 
National Agencies for Scientific Research,” and 
Maurice Thompson has a paper on ‘' The Theory 
of Fiction-Making.’’ For general reading there 
are articles by John Habberton, and ‘' Social Sci- 
ence in America,’’ by Andrew Ten Broek, on the 
“Nibelangen Lied,’’ and by Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more on ‘* The Highest Aristocracy.”” The Wom- 
an’s Council Table opens with portraits of Mre. 
Vincent, Mrs, Livermore, Mrs. Holton, and Miss 
Grace King. Anna W. Reading discusses ‘‘ Work- 
ingwomen ve. Workingmen ”’ ; Abby Morton Diaz 
offers ‘‘A Fair Symposium,’’ and Kate Tannatt 
Woods treats ‘* The Citizsnship of Crime.”’ Other 
papers are on ‘‘ Water Color Painting,” ‘A Girl’s 
Cooking Club,’’ *‘Women in Literature,’ and 
to Dress Our Danghters.’’ There is no 
magazine better suited or more indispensable to a 
echool library or for a teacher’s private reading. 
Especially during the present year it should be 
placed where every member of every class atucy- 
ing American History can have access to it. The 
Chautauquan. Dr. Theodore L. Flood. Mead- 
ville, Pa. Yearly subscription, $2.00. 


— The leading article in the last number of the 
Annals of the American Academy is by Francis 
Newton Thorpe, on ‘‘ Recent Constitution Making 


in the United States. It gives a thorough study 
of the constitutions adopted by the new states of 
North and South Dakota, Montana and Washing- 
ton. Another very readable article is by Vicombe 
Combes de Lestrade, on ‘‘ The Present Condition 
of the Peasants in the Russian Empire.”’ The 
paper is a most valuable exposition of the present 
condition of the serf class, contrasting the work 
which Alexander II. wished to accomplish, with 
what the actual results of his *‘ liberation ’’ act are. 
William F, Willoughby of Washington contributes 
a very useful summary of the statistical publica- 
tions of the United States Government. There is 
also an interesting paper on ‘‘Economics in Italy,’’ 
by Archille Loria of the University of Siena. The 
Personal Notes, Book Reviews, and miscellaneous 
pages are among the most valuable in every issue. 
Philadelphia American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. $6.00 annually. 


— The second issue of University Exension, the 
new monthly which is being published by the 
American Society for the Extension of University 


Teaching, contains several articles which show 
well what an important factor this new departure 
has already become. Michael E. Sadler of Oxford 
discusses the prospects of extension in England. 
‘‘American Women and U.iversity Extension’? is 
the subject of a paper by E. L. Head of Philadel- 

bia. Others treat of ‘‘ Extension Teaching at 

Universitv.’”? ‘‘ What is University Ex- 
tension,’’ and ‘‘ Why Teachers Should be Inter- 
ested in University Extension,’’—what a pity that 
the fathers of the movement did not christen it 
with something lees than nineteen letters, and two 
of them capitals. University Extention. Monthly. 
Yearly subscription, $3.00. Philadelphia: J. 
Haseltine Shinn. 


— Good Housekeeping has an unusually rich and 
varied table of contents. It caters especially to 
the housewife and children, but even the man of 


affairs finds subjects in which to be interested. 
Among'the articles are those on the morning work 
in the kitchen, by Miss Parloa, on the care of the 
skin, on life in a city flat, on company giving and 
receiving, with something about living on one’s 
friends,—these being mentioned simply to show 
the range of topics which find treatment in the 
pages of this excellent guide and assistant for the 
household, Clark W. Bryan & Co., publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


An illustrated paper on ‘‘ The Jews in New 
York”? written by Dr. Abram S. Isaacs is an 
attractive feature of Harper’s Weekly of Oct. 7. 
There is also an article with portraits on the 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference in session in 
Washington. 


— The October number of Our Little Ones will 
be enchanting to the little folks. It has many 
good stories, gay jingles, and pretty pictures. 
Price, $1.50 a year. Boston: The Russell Pab. 
Company. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Unitarian Review, for October; terms, $2 00a 
year. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for October; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklio 
Institute. 

Babyhood, for October; terms $2.00 a year. New 
York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 

The Treasury, for Pastor and People, for October; 
terms, $250a year. New York: E. B. Treat. 

The No Name Magazine, for October; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Raltimore, Md.: American Press Co 


ducation, for October; terms, $3 00 a year. Bos- S 


ton: F. H. Kasson. 


INSTANT RELIEF. Cure in 15 Gays. 

ree. 

et ox 3 0, New ork City, N.Y. 


su R 
Box 329 


7 
Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 
warn for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Con & Co, M. D. Berlitz & 
Saveur achette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
ch stock of Imported and American Books i 
the Foreign and Ancient Lan F i 
ees. om applications at lowest pri 
SCHOENHOR 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Bosto’ 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
MONCLE ET MON 
A tert book which has been greatly needed. 
THE FRENCH VERB. By Prot. SOMELE DE VERE. 
12mo, cloth, 61.25. A thoroughly practical work based 
ups & new, clear, apd easy method for the study 
of the Frepch Verb. Specimen pages free. 
i French or w. R. JENKINS, 
nglish Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
published 851 & 853 6TH Av., NEWYORK. 


An Invaluable Help for Students of French. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 


A collection of the most interesting modern French Nov- 
els, Comedier, ete , which have been carefully selected 
and expurgated for the use of schools and for choice 
home reading. Comedies can easily be played by ama- 
teure. Some arranged for young ladies’echools, 
' Series of 12 numbers,.®2.00 ; per No., 25 cts. 
For examination bait price, with privilege of returning 
by paying postage. Send also for free eample copy of Le 
Francais, French Monthly Magszine. 

’ BERLITZ & CO., Pab’s, Madison Square, N. ¥. 


FFI 171 Broadway, 
EF INGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 114, Broadway 
erson’s stories and Readers. 
Th 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 


Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in 
Kellegg’s Bhetoric, and 
Gutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada- 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

« Union Arith. Course, Combin 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. — 
Brooks’s Nermal Aigebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


have never seen a book that I prize m i 
priz ove highly. FRANK JARVIS, Principal of Publie 


** Sound in philosophy, and practical in the highest degree ” — Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT. 
Worth many times its price.» — Freemason's Journal. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


yl The Mastery of Memorizing. 


Read the best thought on Memory Training. It will pay you. Prospectus free. 
JAMES P. DOWNS, Publisher, R30, 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


eachers Agencies. 
dated testimonials are sometimes interesting to those who fiid in advertisements of other Agen 

A FEW only such as the folowing: ** Miss is here and as good as could be expected. N.B “* We never on 
for testimoniais, but tometimes extract them from letters, alwaya giving name and date.” (1) I have written to 
Mics ~ We hope she may reach us this week. Miss is doing good work. Thanks for ali you have done 
for us.”"—Rev. SAMUEL WHALEY, Pres. Board of Education, Riverhead, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1891. (2) “We have Miss-— 
with us. I think she will prove herself fully up to your estimate of her. I think we must have another teacher 
to assist jn the junior department. *** / believe every teacher J have taken on your recommendation has done well, 
Supt. W.H BUESDALE, Geneva. N. Y., Sept DAT ED receive this you will have hed atelegram trom 
19, 1891. (2) Miss — is on hand, and before ora primary teacher. Toanking you for your kind. 
ness,” etc Supt. J G.Cr BBE, Ashland, Ky , Sept. 15, 1891.” (4) School starts off fluely. Your man ——- is 
a good one.’”’—Principal 8. C. KimM, Ives Seminary, N.Y , Sept. 15,1891. (5) “I think Miss will prove a val- 
uable teacher, and I thank you for your very careful attention to my application,” —President J. F. STEWART, JR, 
Harwood Seminary, Ga., “ept. 12, 1891. (6) ‘* Miss is doing very nicely in her work here. 1 think she wili 
give perfect eatisfaction.’’—Principal W. G. CARMER, Dolgeville, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1891." These half.dozen extracts 
from a sivgle week’s correspondence will show that a good many people have found this 
Agency useful. When you want a teacher it will be worth while to try us. TESTIMONIALS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


ANTED e Prof. of Assaying and Metallurgy; salary, $1500. Prof of Geology, $1500 Two 
 - Professors of Greek, $1000, $1500, Prof. of Greek and Latin, $9°0. Teacher of 
Science in City High School, $1200. Three Directors of Music. $800. $1009. $1500. Prof of English 
aud History, $1500. Prof. of Physics and Chemistry (Kpiscopalian), $650. Three Lady High School Assist- 
ants, $500 to $750. Five Grade Teachers. $360 to $550. Address C J ALBERT. Manager, 
THE SCHUOL AND CULLEGE BUREAU, ILL. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 
{10 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United States, 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. 


RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPHIO DICTATION BLANKS, 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14TH Srt., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EMPIRE A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete pene A adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its pagegengne of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best,and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at ali bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38 E. 17th St., New York. 


* AMERICAN WOODS,” 


A book on Woods, containing actual 
and authentic specimens. Send 
for circulars, mentivping this journal. 


R. B. HOUGH, Lowvilile, N. Y, 


Educational Institutions. 


COPY BOOKS, 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SAND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|10@ Wabaeh Av.,)402 Richardson Bik, So.Sprio St.,|46 Washington Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. | NewYork, | Chicago, Il. Chattanooga,Tenn.| Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers. 
with competent Teachers. _ in obtatning situations. Registration free. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
ay TEACHERS OOD PLACES 

ror GOOD PLACES. rok GOOD TEACHERS. 
Hastern Teachers’ Agency, °° 


Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education s somerset st. nosion, sass 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 

This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
from everywhere, is constant during every part of the year. Now “the Summer is 
ended,” but the daily demand for teachers continues. Many schools beginning in 
September are not yet supplied. Many others that begin later in the Autumn are 
unprovided for. Changes and failures are constantly occurring, making a constant 
demand for a new supply necessary. It is never too late to register. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 
case may be. Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 


; Circul nd blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
m@Teachers seeking positicns, B. RUGGLES & CO. (Pathos Motel Biss.) 


and those wishing a change at 237 Vine Street, ‘CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ROKRMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing. 
e corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
sili G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


For particulars, address 
E. H. Russ, Principal. 
ORMAL SCHOOL 
* PLYMOUTH, N. H. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


tion and Catalogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. 


HOO M 
TATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, 


ulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BEIDGEWATER, Mass. 
both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 

YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
ror clues D. B. HaaaR, Ph.D. 


MAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both 


sexes. 


Catal dress 
For G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


ers, 


Dialogues, Tableanx, Speakers for 
School,Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8. 


an increased salary, should 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | Teachers Wanted. | 
NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
‘ Gates M. V. Brvaoop, Mgr. 1969, ¥. City. 


AMERIOAN AND FORKIGN Teachers’ Agency 


troduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- | Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of ree 
ernesses for every department of fnstruction; recom- | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address and renting of school property. 


ished. 
MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, Best references COYRIERE, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, of Twentieth St. 
28 Union Square, New York. 150 FirTH AVENUE YORK CITY, 


Teachers Wi anted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 


B 
merican School Bureau: 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 


and heaves ne motive for repre- ilar’ 
NATIONAL UNIVERSI TY BUBEAU, 

Late R. E. ah, 2 Ww. 14th St.. New York. tf 147 THRoor 8t, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established in 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. bilans 


Send stamp for blanks to 
Teachers var H. HARRINCTON, Prop’r. 
IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 


44 Fast 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXIV.—No. 15, 


Penmanship 


NEAT, legible business style of writing is regarded as a 
A most desirable accomplishment, especially valuable to young 
people about to enter upon a business career, to whom 
facility in this direction not infrequently opens up avenues of 
usefulness that would otherwise have been inaccessible. Fortu- 
nately the former difficulties of attaining proficiency in chirog- 
raphy have in these latter days been smoothed away by the 
efforts of a few enthusiastic teachers and authors, through the 
instrumentality of the various standard series of Copy Books. 
Those generally in use are the Spencerian, the Payson, 
Dunton, and Scribner, better known as the P., D., & 8.; 
the Eclectic Series; Appletons’ Standard System ; 
Barnes’s National, and Harpers’ New Copy Books 
These books are all marvels of the penman’s and the engravers’ 
skill, and while the models for practice are as near perfection 
as possible, the methods of instruction pursued are the latest 
and most approved, so that the teacher’s labor is reduced to 
the minimum. All of these books are published by the Ameri- 
can Book Company, the principal educational publishers of 


America and the largest in the world. For full particulars in|). 


regard to Copy Books, teachers should get Section 5 of the 


Company’s Descriptive List. It is sent free on application to the 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 


American Book Company 


Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART./CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND 
By Josephine L. Abbott, Providence, R.I. $1 50 SONG, Book 1V. A high school Song Book, 


by Jubu ufts. Intro. prive, 84 cents. 
OUR AMERICAN NEICHBORS. A Geo | wanpnBOOK OF SLOYD. A book on Fdu. 
raphical Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL D. | 


cationa! Carpentiy, for grammar schools. $1 50. 
ntro. price, 60 cents. cH” SEND 4OR PRICE LIST. 


BRADLEY'S FAC-SIMILE BUSINESS FORMS 
And Practice Blanks, 


The ret of Business Forms is made up in this way’: — 
Receipt for Money on Account ; Receipt for Money in Full 
of all Demands; Note Payable at Bank; Indorsed Note ; 
Individual Bank Check ; Company Bank Check ; Certified Check ; 
Draft Unpaid; Accepted Draft; Paid Draft; Certificate of De 
posit ; Itemized Bill of Goods; Monthly Statement; Telegram 
as Sent; Telegram as Received: Stock Certificate; Coupon 
Bond; Business Letter, 

These forms are engraved and lithographed on the best of paper, and are equal in every respect to 
the blanks used by first-clasa business houses. They bear all the indorsements which are found on the 
checks, drafts, ete., that have actually passed through the bank and been returned to the makers. Price 
in envelope, 50 cents; postage, 4 cents, 

The Practice Blanks for use in connection with the fac-simile Business Forms include Receipts, 
Notes, Checks, and Drafts, in packages ; each containing fifty of the same kind, They are printed from 
the same plates asjthe Business Forms, but spaces are left for local names and dates, as well as for the in- 
dorsements which are required. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., . 


- « Springfield, Mass. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. 


Complete exercises arranged for schools, by Henry R. PATTENGILL, editor of Michigan School Moderator. 


THANKSCIVING. FLAG DAY (Music—F.LAG Drain). 
CHRISTMAS. DECORATION DAY. 
MOTHERS DAY (witH Mosic). PENMANSHIP DAY. 
STATE DAY. ARBOR DAY. 
FRANKLIN. WHITTIER. LINCOLN. 
Send 25 cts. in stamps for a copy. It will surely please you. Address 
H.R. PATTENGILE, Lansing, Mich. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., Presrpent. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Ph 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 


ee Fall term opens October 13th. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ical Training and 
and 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Books. 


Dante's Divine Comedy. 


Translated by Cuas. Ettot NorTon, 


$1.25. 

Professor Norton is recognized in America 
and in Europe as not only one of the best Dante 
scholars, -but as one of the few masters of 
English prose. His translation of the Divine 
Comedy is as literal as is consistent with good 
English. 


What is Reality? 
By Francis H. JOHNSON. 


8vo, $2.00. 
This is a book of remarkable grasp and power, 


Crown, 


engage the mind of man. 


MUSIC 


Song Classics. Vols. | and | 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs, 


of acknowledgea reputation. 


Piano Classics, Vols. | and Il 


Two large volumes, full music size, containing 44 


Professor in Harvard University. With Notes. | and 31 pieces respectively. 


In three volumes. I. HELL. 12mo, gilt top, Young People’s Classics. Vols. | and Il 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy but 


effective music. 


Song Classics for Low Voices 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs 
Classic Tenor Songs 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION 


19 superior duets for piano by Hofmann, Godard, 


Brahms, and other leading composers. 
Any Volume in Paper, $1; Boards, $1.25; 


Cleth Gilt, $2 ; postpaid. 


and is a contribution of great value toward the . 2 
solution of some of the deapest problems that can Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, . . . New York. 


The One-Hoss Shay, 


With its Companion Poems, How THE 
Horsk Won THE BET, and the Broom. 
sticK TRAIN. By OLIVER WENDELL 
Hotmgs. A Holiday Book, with sixty Jllus- 
trations by HowarD 8vo, full leather 
binding, $1 50. 

These three famous companion poems have 
been iilustrated with admirable spirit and humor 
by Mr. Pyle, and form a tasteful and popular 


Geodesy. 

Vol. 1V. in the Riverside Science 

Series. By J. Howarp Gorg, B.S., Ph.D. 

Professor of Mathematics in Columbian 

University. $1.25. 

A book of equal value and interest, giving a 
history of experiments and modes of determining 
scientifically the shape and measurements ot 
the earth, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
English Literature for Schools. 


PARADISE 1.0%T. Illustrated 
Cloth, $1.00; School Edition, $0.65. 

THOMPSON’S SEASONS. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1 00. 

VYOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


COWPER’S TASK AND TABLE TALK. 
Cloth, $1.00 
BACON’S LIFE AND ESSAYS. Cloth, $1.50. 
POLLOK’S COURSE OF TINE Clo., $1.00 
*.. Edited for the use of schools, by Prof. J R 
Boyp. Special rates for introduction; the set of six 
volumes, sent prepaid on receipt of $5.00. Illustrated, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
eow 751 Broadway, New York City. 


LONGMANS? 


School Geography tor North America 


By GrorGE C. CHISHOLM, M A. BSc., and 
C A. Legere, A.M.,Ph D. With more than70 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 384 pages. $i 25. 
“ Especially well adapted to use in advanced classes of 
our Public Schools.”’— Boston Beacon. 


THE NEW WEBSTER| 


© 


Entirely New. 


SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Re-edited and Reset from Cover to Cover. 
A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for every Family and School. 
Work of revision han goes over 10 years. 
More than 100 editorial laborers em . 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
CAUTION is needed in purchasing a dic- 
tionary, as photographic reprints of an obso- 
lete and comparatively worthless edition of 
Webster are being marketed under various 
names and often by misrepresentation. 
The International bears the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M, 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the ‘‘ New Education” in its 
ction and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticabie fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schoolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. 81.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 
ulties It grew up in the classroom, and is thus 
sp-cially adapted to students and teachers, 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 
Every school and library should have a copy of it, 
oes rey teaeher of mathematics will find it indis- 
pens 


Special priczs for introduction and to teachers for 
exami n. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Every page has been carefully revised, 


book ever published. 
Cloth, by mail, postpaid. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Essentials Geography 


INCLUDING 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEws OF THE YEAR, 
For 18901--°92,. 
By Cc. C. FISHER, Supt. Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 


and ten pages of new matter have been 


added, making it one of the most complete and valuable editions of this popular 


Price, 50 cents, 
With Perforated Maps for Siate Drawing. Price, 60 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


eow HENRY L, SOUTHWICK, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St,, Boston, Mase, 
Minerals, j = 
Gestagicel MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 
Holict ‘Maps. Send to ¢ Ciroular. 
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